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Is the turn of the age 
Man's Christmas-time. 
These are the darkest years 
When old systems, 
Old customs, 
Old ways of thinking 
Are beaten and rotted down 
Soil 
For an age to be. 
Now is the time when hope 
Turns north at last, 
Leading the march of spring. 
O, there are many storms 
Of winter yet to be, 
The coldest, 
The fiercest, 
The grimmest— 
For men shall die in those blizzards 
Where ice grips deep on the stream-- 
But on every storm-lashed mountain 
In every frozen valley 
The turn of the age has come. 
And this 
Shall men take as the sign: 
That the sense 
Of the People's Power 
Is flashing from nation to nation 
And day by day 
The darkness lessens, 
And day by day 
The light 
Grows more. 
—Anna Louise Strong 
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ARTICLES 


In “The Sociology of Violence’’ Joseph S. Roucek presents a 
theoretical discussion of the relationship of force and justice as 
“a problem facing all ages and cultures.” While offering no pana- 
cea for the perennial strife between the nations of the world nor 
any substitute for conflict, the author concludes that in such socie- 
ties as ours “the great hope has been to transform the social pro- 
cesses of conflict. . . into social processes of accommodation.’ 
This sociological approach, he says, is not encouraging to the 
average mind. Quoting General Marshall in a report to the Army, 
“War is not the choice of those who wish passionately for peace. 
It is the choice of those who are willing to resort to violence for 
political advantage,’ Roucek asserts that herein lies the raison 
d’ etre of the United Nations. 





Arthur Keppel-Jones in “The Pattern of Segregation in 
South Africa’ confines his discussion to the thesis: ‘The racial 
policy of the South African Government can be divided into two 
parts: keeping the races separate, and keeping the white race on 
top.” His development is factual, building into a picture of an 
almost adamantine state system of apartheid. Despite the wel- 
ter of material on the condition of affairs in South Africa, each 
report highlights the sorry plight of millions of people who are 
without redress, and should contribute to a world opinion against 
the inhumane legislation of the incumbent government. 





It is with relief that one turns from the plight of South 
Africa to Marjorie Penney’s “A Little Dove of Peace’’—a clear 
call from the wilderness of prejudice and discrimination that 
human brotherhood is possible if it is permitted to pass from 
theory to practice. And in the story of Fellowship House and 
Farm this promise has come true. What a wonderful world 
this could be if all of the good thoughts and actions over the 
world could be organized into an army for humanity to move 
against the army of inhumanity! 





In his interesting article “The Shrine of the Clean Slate” 
Morris Keeton argues the futility of trying to discard the past; 
to erase all that has been done when necessity for change comes. 


KEYNOTES 


From everyday experience, from history and religion he supports 
his thesis that human progress necessarily involves change, but 
change that appreciates and retains the valuable in the past: the 
necessity of creating the needed new in the light of its roots in 
the past. 





“Conservation and Morality’” by Edward R. Miller suggests 
that some of the world’s most pressing problems might be re- 
solved by man’s becoming “aware of more than the expedient or 
economic or aesthetic or selfish reasons for conservation’ of 
natural resources. Immorality in the disposition of our resources 
has created imbalances that are the basis of these problems. “To 
restore these imbalances of nature; to help men fulfill their larger 
goals of fitting creatively into all of the ecological setting, is to 
strive for the moral aspects of conservation.” 





The article by Marius Hansome strongly emphasizes the need 
for better food laws and more effectual implementation of them 
for the protection of the consumer. The report makes some start- 
ling revelations of unsanitary methods in the growing and pro- 
cessing of our food materials for market. The author may seem 
rather drastic in his criticism of prevalent practices; but his is 
a plea for human and social needs instead of profit as criterion. 
And he looks to the United States Government to safeguard con- 
sumers until “the vested interests’ exercise integrity in regard 
to these principles. 





“The Ethics of Food Law Is Your Business’ by Elise Gerard, 
in The Ethical Outlook (January-February 1957, p. 25), seems 
a fitting complement to the article by Marius Hansome. Under 
a sectional title “What Would a Good Bill Do?” the author pre- 


sents a convincing statement of the principles that should be em- 
bodied in such a bill. 


SPECIAL SECTIONS 


In Human Frontiers Editor Ralph Templin, in his usual 
forthright manner, draws certain inferences from and bases cer- 
tain conclusions on the “Preliminary Report of the AAAS In- 
terim Committee on the Social Aspects of Science.” He charges 
the scientists, having the keys to truth, with the social responsi- 
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bility of testing their instrument (science) by the humanitarian 
yardstick: What does it do to people, and what do people do 
with it? 





Another survey study on desegregation for Research Studies 
and Abstracts! But as usual the new slant and extended infor- 
mation on conditions in the Deep South prove interesting. The 
mind-set and method of the rabble rousers have become so famil- 
iar that one passes beyond the objectives to consideration of the 
self-imposed and inescapable results for the offenders. What 
poisoned seed do they sow! What an awful harvest must they 
reap! Fate seems inexorable, but like Faust’s Mephisto, quails 
before the Truth! 


In this same Section there is an interesting study in lighter 
vein—an experiment in bringing about improved associational 
relations among members of a college faculty. 





Contexts of Growth presents the results of a survey of col- 
lege students to the point of discovering what factors were in- 
strumental in contributing to their self-realization over the years. 





The Record presents an abbreviated summary of “Ten Years 
of UNESCO—1946-1956” from The UNESCO Courier (Novem- 
ber-December 1956). 

The Report is replete with illustrations that vivify the 
story, as well as many concrete examples of projects launched 
and problems solved the world over. A convincing testimony to 
the need for the UN and its various arms. 





Selected Readings in Human Relations constitutes a ref- 
erence shelf for students especially those who would have orien- 
tation to the current significant materials on the crucial places 
and problems of the world. 


A. OH. W. 


THE SOCIOLOGY OF VIOLENCE 
JOSEPH S. ROUCEK 


Jessie Bernard has pointed out recently that in the last two or 
three decades interactional sociology has suffered relative to cultural 
sociology in the United States, since the sociological theory of conflici, 
especially, ‘‘remains essentially where Simmel left it.’ She emphasizes 
that the Communists have, on the other hand, cultivated this field, and 
suggests that the comparative neglect of the sociology of conflict may 
be for the following reasons: (1) cultural explanations of sociological 
phenomena are easier on our own personalities than interactional ones; 
(2) sociologists have wished to avoid identification with Marxism or 
socialism; there is a widespread fear that, if one studies conflict, he is 
aggravating, advocating, or approving it; (3) powerful fighting organ- 
izations do not want to see a science of conflict developed; we do not 
wish to face the existence of certain conflicts; (4) and, finally, the 
difficulty in securing adequate data is very great. 

We can go a step further and point out that not only has the 
sociology of conflict been neglected but one of its most important fields 
of contemporary emphasis, that of the sociology of violence and terroz, 
has hardly been noted, if at all. The neglect is more than obvious 
when we notice that the most extreme form of the field, war, has been 
with us during our lifetime, and its use has been accelerated in the 
post-World War II years when viewing the current world-wide situa- 
tion on a world-wide scale. Furthermore, the utilization of the violent 
means of social processes outside of the naked warlike measures has 
been intensified by the inauguration of the numerous violent means in 
all sectors of international and national life as evidenced by the scien- 
tific approach to the value and techniques of violence by the Nazis and 
Communists, and by its application in the otherwise ‘‘normal”’ social 
life as “trials” of the critics or potential enemies of the “peoples’ 
democracies” or its influence on all walks of social life under the mod- 
ern forms of the totalitarian states. The extensive use of “fifth 
columns” and partisans and guerrillas is but another modern existence 
of these phenomena in which the role of violence and terror is of 
supreme importance and an indispensable aspect of their successful 
operation. 
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Evaluations of Violence 


The literature on the subject of violence reflects the violence of 
opinions about violence.’ No doubt this is an example of the old say- 
ing that men are willing to sacrifice themselves only for those ideals of 
whose truth they are not certain. Violence is a subject which invites 
hard words and dogmatic and doctrinaire feelings but which does not 
promote reflective thought. There are those who glorify force as the 
mainspring of social life; they propound that life is a struggle of each 
against all;* every man’s hand against that of every other man; man 
lives nastily and to himself alone. Ludwig Gumplowicz and Gustav 
Ratzenhofer, influenced by the racial conflicts in their homeland, taught 
that the highest law of social development was group self-interest and 
struggle for group self-maintenance. Powerful groups use weak groups 
for their own ends, and a process of gradual absorption takes place; 
for this process of unification, war is the sublime instrument. The 
state, as the organization of power, represents the highest form of 
social life. A middle-of-the-road group is possibly represented by 
Jakob Alexandrovich Novikov, Russian sociologist and philosopher, 
who tried to transfer biological laws into social relationships; who 
attacked social Darwinism, propounding that, although struggle is a 
universal social phenomenon, it is assuming, persistently, more cul- 
tured, nonviolent forms. 

Another group of writers expresses just the opposite set of opinions. 
Co-operation, they say, not conflict, is the mainstay of our life. There 
is more in our life of love and kindness than of hate, and the good 
somehow miraculously survives, while all that is evil dies. Reason 
or emotions for goodness are more important than folly, and stupidity 
must in the end bow down before it.’ Force and violence are almost 
unmitigated evils, and unnecessary evils at that.’ The factions headed 
by internationalists and pacifists resent conflict, and claim that force 
can organize and settle nothing, and therefore must be disregarded. 
Force substitutes a physical for a social relationship, and its effects can 
never last beyond the moment. They claim that it is possible to do 
away with self-assertion from politics and create a political system 
based on morality alone; in short, they claim that politics can be divorced 
from power.’ 

In fact, the approach to the phenomenon of violence is so confused 
that there have been few if any writers or social philosophers and sociol- 
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ogists able to be completely consistent in their expressed opinions. 
For instance, W. G. Sumner believed that war possesses an educative 
value and allowed the elimination or subordination of the unfit;’ but 
he also claimed that nothing by might had ever made right or ever 
would.’ Social scientists, just like the philosophers, are caught up in 
the same contradictions, whether being humanitarians or antihumani- 
tarians. For generations the American professors, whether “‘social 
scientists” or natural scientists have preached that force cannot succeed, 
and hence it is useless to use it; that its achievements are always written 
on water; that it is impossible to reverse long-standing, deep-lying 
social, political and economic trends leading to “One World” and the 
League of Nations and the United Nations.’ 

The relationship of force and justice is, apparently, a problem 
facing all ages and all cultures. Thrasymachus’s statement, “Justice 
based on morality alone; in fact, they claim that politics can be divorced 
is the interest of the stronger’ has been restated in such famed slogans 
as ‘Might makes Right,” the policy of “blood and iron,” “Necessity 
knows no laws,” or ‘Might is at once the supreme right, and the dis. 
pute as to what is right is decided by the arbitrament of war.” Though 
Socrates made Thrasymachus rather ridiculous, actually the basic 
assumptions of this contention have not been too successfully repudi- 
ated in terms of the actual course of history. Our very days, in fact, 
are under the shadow of policies laid down by Lenin; who wrote in 
The State and Revolution (1917): “The doctrine of class-war . . . leads 
inevitably to the recognition of the political supremacy of the proletar- 
iat, of its dictatorship, i.e., of an armed authority shared with none else 
and relying directly upon the armed force of the masses.” 


Some Sociological Principles Involved 


Since this area of knowledge, the Sociology of Violence, is not 
only limited but more than ever confused; it is perhaps futile to set the 
matter straight in a few pages. Without indulging in such unachiev- 
able hope, we shall deal with the use of violent means of control, con- 
sider the nature of the intellectual problems involved, and indicate the 
moral dilemmas by suggesting their nature and by referring the student 
to the chief exponents of ethics and moralists, but by approaching the 
phenomena of force and violence in society on the basis of certain 
sociological principles. 
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“Coercion is the use of either physical or intangible force to com- 
pel action contrary to the will or reasoned judgment of the individual 
or group subjected to such force. Violence is the willful application 
of force in such a way that it is physically or psychologically injurious 
to the person or group against whom it is applied.” 

Several students have tried to avoid the dilemma facing them when 
analyzing the moral approbation of the use of force by distinguishing 
between the legal and illegal aspects. Thus Sidney Hook’s definition of 
violence as “the illegal employment of methods of physical coercion 
for personal or group ends.” " Thus, it appears, the use of violence by 
“duty constituted authorities” appears to be “right,” but not “right” 
when used by the underground, or the “other side” opposing the gov- 
ernment. 

There must be moments for every sensitive observer when the ter- 
roristic outbursts of our generation appear not as aberrations, mere 
outcroppings of the eternal primitive, but as expressions of a profound 
philosophy. Since this application of violence to our social processes 
on all levels has method in it, this method of the age is more than a 
marginal “illegal” fringe of social behavior. 

Note, in the first place, that force is normally kept in check, within 
a society by accommodation. Accommodation, as the basic means of ad- 
justment among groups, is “the process by which persons or groups 
gradually become reconciled to their conditions of life through the 
formation of habits, interests, and attitudes that arise from and are 
necessary in the social situation. . . .The social pattern that accommoda- 
tion always takes is the subordination of a person or group to another 
person or group.” Society is set up of discordant groups whose con- 
flicting ideologies lead them to work for different things for the whole 
group. Sometimes these conflicts burst into open war (called, when on 
an internal scale, “uprisings,” “civil war,” ‘guerrilla warfare’; while 
the soldiers involved are classified as “bandits,” “rebels,” “fifth col- 
umns,” “partisans,” etc.). But these periods of open warfare, before 
the inauguration of Hitler's and Stalin’s policies of ceaseless warfare 
on the internal and international scale, were shortly followed by a re- 
newal of the often unspoken truce between the enemies which every 
society finds within its ranks, and usually the compromises upon which 
society is based function jerkily—but function. Accommodation thus 
“always is the subordination of a person or group to another person 
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or group.” Caste, conventionalization and constitutions require many 
accommodations between conflicting groups and many compromises 
among conflicting interests. 

Morality, especially that phase which contains the concept of 
justice, does not always work in the interest of the stronger, but it cer- 
tainly disregards or slights that interest too much. “Before the names of 
Just and Unjust can have place,” said Hobbes,’ “there must be some 
coercive power.” Since power is inherent in every social situation, it can- 
not be disregarded in so vital an area of human interest existing in the 
maintenance of order, whether it be national or international. But 
when these abstract principles are applied to concrete situations they 
are conditioned in their operations by the influence of the so-called 
“selfish” vested interests. Thus justice often becomes a set of decisions 
which cloak interest in a guise of moral principles. The enforcement 
and operation of morality and justice of any group can hardly, in the 
long run, be more tender to the interests of the weak than to the 
interests of the strong. But justice and morality must also, as the 
product of a numerically larger group, consider the interests of the 
whole group as well as those of the conflicting and competing groups. 
The philosophy of this reasoning is that the greatest good of the greatest 
number is a rational end—even for those who are not within the col- 
lectivity known as the greatest number. And by allowing the operation 
of this system the individual is assumed to promote not only his in- 
terests but also those of the community. For “no society can exist un- 
less a substantial proportion of its members exhibits in some degree 
the desire for co-operation and mutual good-will.” If the individual 
or group is asked to sacrifice itself, then the sacrifice is morally praise- 
worthy, and the powerful ones are expected to do some sacrificing also, 
although usually to a somewhat lesser degree, and at least on a sym- 
bolic level. For no society can survive by allowing all the classes, races 
and religions within its borders to carry on their hatreds toward one 
another without hindrance. Hence the expressions of antagonism are 
always modified by morality which forces most differences to be handled 
by accommodation, and then re-enforces these accommodations by its 
own sanctions, ideologies and even supernatural sanctions for social 
arrangements which, in their inception, are nothing else but forms of 
social processes preventing groups from cutting one another’s throats. 
Accommodations, it is true, do not destroy the hostility within the 
group—they merely hold it in check. While force and the threat of 
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force, which can always break up into one of the forms of civil war, 
are always present, a usual satisfactory substitute is found in what we 
call “dirty politics.” 

Furthermore, the accommodation process must persistently reflect 
the ebb and flow of the ever-changing balances in power relationships 
among groups. If the balance changes to a noticeable degree, then the 
accommodation must simply give way to another which mirrors more 
realistically the changed relationships. In general, society has a series 
of accommodations which are arranged like the front lines in such a way 
as to prevent a complete break-through to the home front. Where inter- 
national war breaks out, the accommodations represented by the diplo- 
matic steps and treaty obligations break down; but there is also the 
mythical international law which is always disregarded but which is 
always paid lip service by all the states. (That it is disregarded on a 
larger scale than national law is due to the fact that international 
morality and enforcement hardly exist.) 


Violence Among Persons 


Violence among private individuals is almost completely outlawed 
in civilized society. During its historical evolution, the state has 
entirely usurped the right to use force, and when it allows its use it is 
strictly regulated by law and the mores. 

Yet, it is also seldom realized how frequent is the use of violence 
in normal daily relations. Everybody knows the employment of violence 
means of control by parents upon children, especially young children. 
Adults have many aggressive and sadistic tendencies, but although they 
are forced to hold them in check most of the time, they also display 
them, most covertly, in all social situations. A lesson can be learned 
from watching a crowd trying to squeeze into a New York subway, or 
noting the threats and pushing used to get results in an argument in a 
barroom. 

It would take a police specialist to describe modern methods of 
violence in detail. Those who have studied the tactics of the municipal 
bosses in the United States know how powerful and instrumental poli- 
tical violence can become. The use of murder, beatings, threats of im- 
prisonment and economic deprivation usually referred to as the “al- 
liance of crime and politics.” Honest and kindly members of poli- 
tical organizations look upon these acts with disfavor and often rebel, 
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so that the “‘bosses”’ sometimes get results which are exactly the opposite 
of those which had been intended. But the “‘practical’” considerations 
often delay the rebellion of the godly. The exertion of sheer force it 
strikes hardly needs description as it has become a standardized weap- 
on.” Possibly it might be well to remind ourselves that Americans have 
shot and killed one out of every ten of their Presidents. In the period 
from 1865 to 1901, we held world leadership in such mayhem, assassi- 
nating, on the average one White House executive every twelve years. 
All died from bullets fired at point-blank range. 


At any rate, even in the authoritarian countries, where violence and 
force are glorified, it is also at the same time regulated by law and 
mores. Our modern culture pattern permits, generally, minor children 
to exercise much violence in their relations with one another—but with- 
in the framework of these mores. In America, the ‘‘manly art of self- 
defense’’ is considered a very desirable part of the training of the boy 
or young man; a man is supposed to be able to defend himself and the 
members of his family against the aggression of others. But this means, 
generally, boxing, according to the rules of the Marquis of Queensbury. 
Goughing, cuffing, kicking in the groin, rabbit-punching, biting and 
many of other violent methods of fighting are not allowed, because it 
is socially desirable to keep such combats within bounds. Young men 
may resort, under certain circumstances, to violence, but the rules of 
morality regulate occasions and methods. In fact, a considerable part 
of education throughout the world is devoted to the conditioning of 
the young man in this very moral and legal framework” Girls, on the 
other hand, are subjected to different moral code, and have, in general, 
more frequent recourse to more covert and indirect forms of aggression. 

The children’s world is not alone in allowing certain forms of 
violence. The grownups can defend their lives, and the mores or 
unwritten laws allow a man to kill the seducer of his wife, sister or 
daughter. 


Politics As a Substitute for Violence 


It is strange that such an obvious phenomenon as the state should 
be, just like violence, an object of so many diverse and incompatible 
definitions." Most legalists and the ‘‘old-fashioned”’ political scientists 
define mostly the formal aspects of a state’s sovereignty over a territory. 
Some writers (such as Franz Oppenheimer and Harold J. Laski) con- 
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ceive the state not only as a device of a conquering group to impose its 
will on the conquered, but as an organization which maintains its class 
character throughout most of its history; others look upon it (as Aristo- 
tle said long ago) as a sovereign association, embracing and super- 
seding, for the purposes of human life in society, all other associations. 
For our sociological analysis, it is important to emphasize that the most 
important characteristic differentiating the state from other social or- 
ganizations is the monopolization of political power—the exertion of 
force, the utilization of violence. The state has succeeded, during its 
evolution, in concentrating and legalizing the use of force in its organs 
—the government and its branches—and in excluding all other social 
organizations from such use; it is the final arbiter of the group dif- 
ferences by having the final means of coercion—force and violence.” 
Since the state is this ultimate, irresistible power, the most important 
conflicts within a society are those which arise over the use of this 
power—and hence the eternal arguments in political theory over how 
and for whom the political power should be used. Obviously, the state 
arose out of conflict processes and survives by maintaining, as long as 
possible, the processes of accommodation. The state of constant con- 
flicts produces a state of anarchy which has to end, sooner or later in 
the ability of a dominant group to create the state of accommodation, if 
necessary by force. A stable accommodation therefore represents the 
new balance of power; and the resulting constitutions, legal frame- 
works and moral systems are the result not so much of force but of need. 


Politics is transacted within such an established state, and if the 
controlling group is unable to satisfy an aggressive group, often a coup 
d'etat takes place. While in democracies, the changes in the ruling 
groups are effected by elections, in the dictatorships sudden changes of 
government are accomplished by force.” 

Law is an important instrument utilized by the conflicting groups. 
Even the groups aiming to overthrow the existing government, pro- 
pound ideologies supporting their course of action as being “legal.” The 
governments in power in turn fight the aggressors as the “illegal” groups 
or as using “illegal means.’ At any rate, the law usually embodies the 
principles which the most powerful and adroit groups in the state are 
able to incorporate therein; thus even a pressure group succeeds in its 
purposes when it succeeds in having a law passed embodying its wishes. 
The law, like the policy of the state, is at any given moment a Joseph's 
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coat of many colors—a patchwork of many different programs and pres- 
sures. Since each group has to appeal to as many supporters as possible, 
morality is used to rationalize its particular goals in terms of the 
interests of the group asa whole, hoping to create harmony of 
interests.” Politically, such claims take the form of an assumption 
that every other group in the game of power has, or should have, an 
identical interest as the group propounding it. Force is used as the 
last resort, since it is not only expensive but also a double-edged weap- 
on; normally, therefore, the ruling group tries at all times to effect 
certain accommodations between a number of competing and pressure 
groups and thus obtain their support. The most successful politician 
appears, therefore, to be the one who can convince the antagonistic 
and competing and conflicting groups to abstain from cutting the 
others’ throats. 
Deviations from the Accommodation Norms 


There are, however, definite periods in internal and international 
affairs when either as a result of crises or as a result of the cumulative 
changes of social developments, some groups develop moral attitudes 
departing sharply from those of the remainder of the dominant group; 
then violence takes the form of political crime. Political crime is that 
form of an act committed in the interest of another government or in 
the interest of another actual or projected form of government, moral 
system, or state of society. In this respect, we meet here with old 
types of social behavior, known to all ages, but whose names appear 
to be new, such as “the fifth column,” the “guerrillas,” “the partisans.” 
These new names belong to an era of total war, and as carried on by 
Hitler and Stalin. Hitler’s famed “secret weapon” turned out to be 
but his willingness and ability to pursue total war. Total war is war 
directed against the sum total of the enemy's existence, and is moreover 
the mobilization of the sum total of energies and resources of the 
whole nation for war.” This concept implies an orientation of the 
entire national policy toward military aims, both in peace and wartime, 
war being conceived only as an acute phase of “normal” policies, after 
which preparation for the next fall is to follow immediately.” Hence, 
from that standpoint, war and peace are the same, each representing a 
phase of the national will in action. The application of this doctrine 
to the recent international and internal policies of the world has dis- 
rupted the “traditional” approach of handling diplomatic relations. 
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This kind of warfare uses fundamental principles employing fear, 
doubt, distrust and enticement—which are, however, ancient adjuncts 
to military warfare. But its immediate tactics and strategy bear little 
relation to the conduct of world politics at the turn of the present cen- 
tury. It is an offensive operation correlated with diplomatic and mili- 
tary offensives, designed to destroy morale behind the enemy lines by 
whatever methods—whether of terror or of seduction—that may seem 
most appropriate. It manifests itself in the “extended strategy,” that 
reaches out behind the enemy lines with diplomatic insults and cajoling 
on the one hand, and “fifth columns” and “fellow travellers’ on the 
other. Spies, saboteurs, secret agents and traitors constitute one of the 
elements used to promote the strategy and tactics. 

When looking at the bitter and ruthless practices of Hitler and 
Stalin who attacked the present “moral” order, we see how futile are the 
mental operations of those who plan ideal curricula for the schools, 
devise ideal schemes for the production and distribution of goods, 
make plans for an international order which would be characterized 
by absence of “‘war,”” and who are constantly making plans for the re- 
making of the world out of their wisdom.” Their proposals are pleas- 
ant enough mental gymnastics and acrobatics which avoid the basic 
sociological fact that all social processes cannot disregard the potential 
use of force and violence. And that the use of violence (or what is 
known as ‘‘power’) is an indispensable condition for attaining the 
condition of accommodation; that peace and order of the world today 
can and must be based upon predominant power. Exercise of force 
in the international field determines the survival of states today. Yet, 
in this field, force is less effectively regulated than anywhere else in 
society. 

But there are two other points to be observed in this connection. 
Even in these times of changing morals pertaining to the use of force, 
the legality is not entirely disregarded. Both the Nazis and Commun- 
ists, the most ruthless conquerors of the age, recognize the force of 
morality by always attempting to give the color of legality to every- 
thing they do. Even in the international field, force which violates 
morality too blatantly tends to fail of its effect because it ranges itself 
against greater force. 

Basic Problem 


It appears that the great hope of such societies as ours has been to 
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transform the social processes of conflict accompanied by an extension 
of force into social processes of accommodation. The present war 
of attrition seems designed to take over as much of the world as pos- 
sible without quite goading us into using the atomic bomb, which we 
Americans naturally dislike as much as we dislike the familiar flame 
throwers and incendiary bombs and other means of fighting fire with 
fire. 

Unfortunately, the sociological approach to the problem of the 
use of force is not at all encouraging to the average mind. ‘‘War,’ 
General Marshall said in one of his reports to the Army, ‘‘is not the 
choice of those who wish passionately for peace. It is the choice of 
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those who are willing to resort to violence for political advantage. 
The United Nations has been created against precisely that resort to 
violence. 
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THE PATTERN OF SEGREGATION 
IN SOUTH AFRICA 


ARTHUR KEPPEL-JONES 


The racial policy of the South African government can be divided 
into two parts: keeping the races separate, and keeping the white race 
on top. These are of course two complementary parts of the same thing. 
If there were no separation, there would not be a distinct white group 
set apart to rule the others; if there were not a passionate desire to keep 
the white group in this position, there would be no point in throwing 
the country into turmoil, almost into chaos, for the sake of keeping the 
races separate. The present article is concerned with one of these two 
aspects, the segregation of the races. 


How this happens in South Africa can best be understood by 
looking first at two characteristic scenes. One is a scene from the past— 
the eastern frontier of the old Cape Colony, say between the years 1779 
and 1847. For most of that time the frontier, in its southern part near 
the coast, was formed by the Great Fish River. To the west lay the 
Colony—the extensive farms or cattle runs of the white colonists, 
first Dutch colonists and the English settlers also. The Europeans, 
as they are called, formed for a time about 4o per cent of the colonial 
population. The rest consisted of Hottentots and slaves, the latter 
drawn from various parts of Africa and Asia. After the abolition of 
slavery the distinction between these two groups gradually broke 
down, and a community of mixed Hottentot, slave and European 
blood developed—the Cape Colored people. They were, and are, 
Christians, except for the very small group called Malays, distinguished 
from the others by their Moslem religion but hardly different in race. 
They spoke the language of their masters, Afrikaans. 

East of the Great Fish River were the independent tribes of Africa 
—the Bantu, heathen, Xhosa-speaking, untouched by European civiliza- 
tion. For two generations that frontier was the scene of raids, cattle 
lifting, murder and invasion, in both directions. Those days are now 
more than a century away, but their psychology is with us still. Much 
of the legislation of the twentieth century has aimed at covering the 
country with Fish Rivers, because of a refusal to believe that the Bantu 
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are anything but a foreign nation to be kept at arm’s length. 

The other scene we must look at belongs both to the past and to 
the present. It is the typical South African farm. It will be perhaps 
between two and five thousand acres in extent (many are much larger 
than that). Most of it is pasture. The white farmer and his family live 
in a large farmhouse, surrounded by the usual outbuildings. A little 
distances away are huddled together the huts of the Native or Colored 
laborers and their families. They are poor, backward (almost all illit- 
erate), mostly inefficient, respectful and subservient to master and 
mistress, from whom they are separated by a vast cultural and economic 
gulf. 

Until quite recently the great majority of the Afrikaans-speaking 
whites, to which group virtually all the members of the present gov- 
erning party belong, were country dwellers, whereas the English- 
speaking group has from the beginning been overwhelmingly urban. 
The Nationalist idea of race relations has its roots on the farm. Just 
as the influence of the remote past helps to explain the policy of 
covering the country with racial boundary walls, so the immediate 
past of the ruling group throws light on its attempt to force the people 
of industrial cities into a framework that originated in a pastoral 
society. 

It will be seen that the two influences are to some extent contra- 
dictory. If the Africans are kept on the other side of a boundary, how 
do you come to have a settled group of them on your farm? This 
paradox has existed from the beginning of the racial contacts, and lies 
at the heart of South Africa’s problem today. Originally, as has been 
shown, the laboring force on the farms consisted not of Bantu-speaking 
Africans but of the various ancestors of the present Cape Colored 
people. Though some of these were free Hottentots, it was the status 
of the slaves that determined the relationship between master and 
servant, and gave rise to the ideas on this subject which still generally 
prevail. The Colored people formed the servant class within the 
Colonial society; the Africans, Bantu or ‘‘Natives’” were the foreign 
enemy beyond the frontier. 

In time this distinction lost its meaning. The constriction of Bantu 
territory by white pressure, the breakdown of tribal society and the 
appropriation of land by the advancing white colonists caused many 
Africans to migrate into the white man’s land to seek work. Their 
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services were eagerly welcomed, and on the farms they fitted into the 
social pattern already evolved for Colored laborers. When many 
Afrikaans-speaking farmers moved out of the Colony on the Great 
Trek, and conquered and occupied much of the interior, they left the 
Colored people behind, and the Africans they found in their new 
country were the only available labor supply. At once the paradox 
became explicit: the Boer republics permitted every farmer to have 
five Native families, and no more, resident on his farm. All other 
Africans were to be pushed back beyond the frontiers. The white man 
wanted to “have it both ways’’—to use Native labor, but also to keep 
Natives out of the ‘white man’s country.” 

As the Europeans rounded off their conquest of southern Africa, 
they made some provision for these arrangements by setting aside 
certain areas as “Native Reserves.” There the Bantu tribes continued 
to live by their own customs and laws, although under ultimate control 
of the white government. If they lived contentedly there, white col- 
onists tended to complain that they were “lazy” and ought to be forced 
to come out to work for European employers. If on the other hand 
they came out in large numbers, as the deterioration and overpopulation 
of the Reserves have in fact forced them to do, demands have arisen 
for ‘influx control” and “sending them back to the Reserves.” 

Against this background, the twentieth-century legislation on the 
subject should be intelligible. When the Union was formed in 1910, 
a large percentage of the African population already lived outside the 
Reserves. Most of these lived as laborers on European farms; another 
large batch on the mines; a much smaller number in the towns, where 
industrial development had hardly begun. But the Reserves could not 
accommodate all of the remainder. The surpius overflowed in several 
directions: some clubbed together to buy or rent farms in the white area 
some “squatted” on Crown (i.e., unalienated public) land; some be- 
came rent-paying tenants on portions of European farms; and in the 
Orange Free State many settled on farms as share croppers. White 
farmers found these last two systems remunerative, and many turned 
to what was called “Kaffir-farming.” If this development had con- 
tinued, the “white-man’s land” would in time have been occupied 
largely by African tenants paying rent to absentee white landlords. 
The Europeans saw themselves, or their descendants, being removed 
from the land altogether and becoming no more than beleaguered 
urban islands in a Bantu country. 
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To prevent this, Parliament passed the Natives land Act in 1913. 
This put an end to the share-cropping and rett-tenancy systems, pre- 
vented Africans from owning or occupying any more land outside the 
existing Reserves, which were now defined, and prevented the alien- 
ation of land in the Reserves to non-Africans. The Reserves were ad- 
mittedly far too small, and the incumbent government foreshadowed 
legislation to extend them. The attempt to do this ran into fierce 
European opposition in the areas affected, and it was not until 1936 
that a step was taken in this direction. The Native Trust and Land Act 
then provided for the addition to the Reserves of “released areas” 
which were to be acquired. The relief was partly illusory, as much of 
the land so acquired was Crown or private land already occupied by 
African squatters, and of the remainder not all has been purchased 
yet. When the extension is complete, the Reserves will cover a little 
more than 12 per cent of the area of the Union. 


The Reserves, however, are not areas in which a prosperous 
African may “buy a farm.’’ Almost all the land in them is held on 
tribal tenure, not in individual ownership. It is only as a member of 
the tribe, with which many urban Africans have long lost all connection, 
that a man may be allotted a piece of ground to work. 

With their prospects in the countryside thus limited, Africans were 
drawn to the towns, where their labor was increasingly in demand. 
The two world wars (and other factors) have given a great impetus 
to industrial development, and South Africa can rightly be described 
as having experienced an industrial revolution in the last forty years. 
Municipal authorities, even before this, had made provisions tor an 
African population by establishing “Native Locations,” villages of 
varying standard somewhere on the outskirts of the urban areas. In 
most towns, however, there was no legal obstacle to the purchase or 
occupation by Africans of any property that they chose to acquire. 
Urban areas had been explicitly excepted from the restrictions of the 
Land Act of 1913. 

As the flow to the towns increased, Parliament proceeded to apply 
to them the principles already adopted for rural areas. The first step 
was the Natives (Urban Areas) Act of 1923, which has been frequently 
amended since. This group of laws equips the municipal authorities 
with the powers of “influx control,” which enable them not only to 
prevent Africans from entering a town, but also to expel from the 
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town any that may be regarded as surplus to its labor requirements. 
The Acts also restrict the residence of Africans, and deny them the 
right to own property in urban areas, except where they already did so 
before this legislation was passed. There are thus a very few small 
oases where Africans have or can acquire freehold. Otherwise they 
must live in the special areas—locations, Native townships, Native 
villages, etc.—allotted to them, where the land is owned by the mu- 
nicipality, and which are subject to various kinds of strict regulation. 
The chief exception to this rule is the case of domestic servants and 
some other employees living on their employers’ premises. (Note the 
analogy between servants’ quarters, town locations, and the laborers 
huts on the farm.) 


Between Africans—that is, members of the Bantu-speaking tribes, 
commonly called ‘‘Natives’—and others there is thus rigid segregation 
of residence and landownership, and it can hardly be said that any 
other pattern has ever existed in the country. The exceptions have been 
few and temporary. But the case of the other non-European races is 
very different. 


It will be remembered that the non-European population of the 
older settled parts of the Cape Province consisted of the mixed race 
(who alone in South Africa are called “Colored’’) at a time when no 
Bantu-speaking Africans had ever entered that region. In the colonial 
period the British government saw to it that discrimination on the 
grounds of race was eliminated from the laws of the Cape. The white 
population came to accept this system (those who did not trekked out 
of the Colony) and by rgro race relations in that province were har- 
monious and the spirit of the government genuinely liberal. The 
Colored population, unlike the Africans, had been partly urban from 
the beginning. There had never been any residential segregation 
between them and the whites. The two cities of Cape Town and 
Port Elizabeth contain at present about a quarter of the whole Col- 
ored population of the Union; Cape Town alone about a fifth of the 
total. There are few spots in that city—in the ‘white’ residential 
areas—where houses occupied by Colored residents could not be found 
by walking a few blocks. In the northern provinces they have tended to 
be more distinctly segregated, by custom if not by law. But about 90 
per cent of this community live in the Cape Province. 


The third non-European group is the Indian. It consists mainly of 
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the descendants of indentured laborers brought from India in the 
nineteenth century to work on the sugar plantations of Natal. The 
Orange Free State at that time prohibited their entrance; this arrange- 
ment has been continued under the Union, so that there are no Indians 
in that Province. They did migrate at one time to the other two prov- 
inces, but now they are forbidden to cross any provincial boundary 
without a permit. The Indian population is distributed among the 
provinces in these percentages: Natal, 81; Transvaal, 13; Cape, 6. In 
the Cape they have not been discriminated against or legally segregated. 
In some Transvaal towns they were, in the Republican period, con- 
centrated in special areas called ‘‘Asiatic bazaars,” but this restriction 
was not applied everywhere, and they have acquired houses and shops 
in various parts of the towns. In Natal they were free to own and oc- 
cupy property anywhere—in town or country. 

The Indians have been in the unhappy position of a minority 
subject to the hostility of all the other racial groups in the country. 
The prejudice of the Europeans has many causes, but three may be 
specially mentioned: many Indians are traders, and so exposed to 
charges of “unfair competition” by white traders (there is an analogy 
here with the prejudice against Jews in various countries); some In- 
dians are wealthy, and have been able to buy houses in exclusive white 
neighborhoods; and the white population is not greatly or obviously 
dependent on Indian labor. So the Indians have been called alien and 
unassimilable; there have been demands for their repatriation to 
India. 

The first step towards the segregation of this group was the 
“Pegging Act” of 1943, passed not by the Nationalists but by the 
United Party under General Smuts. It was a temporary measure, fol- 
lowed by a permanent one in 1946. The effect of these Acts was to 
prevent any further acquisition by Indians of property in certain de- 
fined areas in Natal. But soon after the passage of the 1946 Act its 
authors, the United Party, were defeated in a general election and 
the Nationalists came into power: King Log was succeeded by King 
Stork. 


In 1950 the Nationalists passed the Group Areas Act, the culmi- 
nation of the whole process that has been described. Many amendments 
have been passed since, to make its operation easier for the government 
and to prevent “obstruction.”” The object of the Act is the complete 
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segregation, in respect of residence and the ownership of fixed pro- 
perty, of all the racial groups in the country. From what has been said 
here, it will be understood that the effect of this Act on the Africans 
is relatively slight. They were already fairly effectively segregated 
before the Act was passed, and they are even now being moved into 
and out of areas in terms of other legislation. The Group Areas Act 
was directed mainly at the Indians and the Colored, especially the 
Indians. Whereas the Act of 1946 imposed restrictions for the future, 
but did not interfre with the existing position, the Group Areas Act 
is retroactive. People are to be forced out of their present homes and 
business premises and made to fit into the government’s prescribed 
pattern. 

A body called the Group Areas Board visits a town and calls for 
proposals. The Town Council, unofficial European and non-European 
organizations submit maps of proposed “‘group areas.” After receiving 
suggestions and objections (and any proposals unwelcome to the 
government are too likely to be summarily dismissed as obstructive or 
unrealistic) the Board makes a recommendation to the Minister of 
the Interior, who then “proclaims” areas for the exclusive occupation 
of various racial groups. A time limit is set, within which property 
must be disposed of or occupancy terminated. A Group Areas De- 
velopment Board has the power to buy and sell the property involved, 
if there are no acceptable offers from private buyers. 


Much has been written about this act since 1950, but the comments 
have had to be tentative, because years have passed in suspense with- 
out any decisions by the Minister on the contentious cases. There have 
been proclamations of uncontentious group areas, which were vir- 
tually homogeneous already, but until very recently no decision in the 
controversial cases. The general and immediate effect of the Act, how- 
ever, was to prevent the transfer of ownership or occupancy of any 
property from a member of one race to a member of another, without 
a permit. The Minister will not grant a permit unless he has decided 
that the area is to be given to the group to which the applicant belongs. 
As almost all the future Indian areas are still under discussion, it has 
become virtually impossible for Indians to buy or occupy any property 
that is not already Indian. To say that their houses, in many towns, 
are grossly overcrowded would be an understatement. 


While the Minister delays his decision, interested parties have put 
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forward their proposals. In many of the small towns of the Transvaal 
the proposals of the town councils conform to a single pattern: to move 
the whole Indian population to a considerable distance out of town. If 
Africans are treated like this, as they usually are, the chief hardship 
inflicted on them is to make them travel great distances to work. But 
the Indians are largely engaged in trade, and their customers are almost 
all European or African. The effect of moving them away from the 
town would be to destroy their trade. In too many cases Europeans have 
frankly stated that this was precisely what they wanted to do. 


Wherever the Indian areas may be located it is certain that they 
will be small, while Europeans will have large spaces in which to 
spread themselves. As soon as it appears likely that an area will be 
proclaimed for Indians, property values in it rise. But areas now oc- 
cupied by them, and which are likely to be proclaimed white, are rela- 
tively unattractive to European buyers: property values in these areas 
fall. The Indian who is moved out will have to sell cheap and buy dear. 

In August, 1956, the first “contentious” Group Area was pro- 
claimed in Johannesburg. A large block in the western part of that city, 
now very mixed in population, becomes a white area. Among those 
who will have to move out are about 9,000 Indians; of these, traders 
with their families and Indian employees number some 6,000. Their 
property is valued at about $17,000,000, but this includes the goodwill 
of the stores, for which there will be no compensation. The place 
that is made available for them is a new Indian township 22 miles out 
of the city. Thousands of Colored people ate to be removed also. 

Included in this proclaimed white area is the famous Sophiatown, 
formerly one of the very few places in the Transvaal where Africans 
could own property in freehold. The removal of the Africans from 
it was begun in February, 1955, as vividly described in Father Trevor 
Huddleston’s Naught for Your Comfort. The removal continues, with- 
out having yet made much visible difference to the density of the pop- 
ulation. But this is not being done by the machinery of the Group Areas 
Act. 

To unscramble the racial mixture in Cape Town would be a labor 
of Hercules; the government nevertheless has bravely undertaken to 
do it. It has not enjoyed the co-operation of the City Council, which 
flatly refused to be associated with such a chimera. The Colored people 
of Cape Town will probably be cramped, for years, within the buildings 
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they now occupy, while Ministers wrestle with the impossible problem. 
Proposals have been made, for this and other towns with large Colored 
populations, which foreshadow an appalling story of insecurity, up- 
rooting and financial loss. 

All this is a reaction to the fear by many, though by no means 
all, Europeans that their race will lose its identity, be “ploughed un- 
der,” swamped in the sea of color. They must be surrounded by walls, 
or separated by the Great Fish River from the savage enemy who 
has somehow, unaccountably, become an ordinary neighbor in the 
suburban street. The thoroughgoing apartheid idealists are of course 
not satisfied with this sort of thing. They want a real territorial sep- 
aration of the races. But that pipe dream is another story which would 
take us too far from the present subject. 

Residential segregation is only one part of the apartheid pattern. 
There are other aspects, some of which are familiar enough to Amer- 
icans. Segregation in schools is complete (and for Africans education 
is not compulsory). It is the rule in public transport—non-Europeans 
travel in separate buses, or in segregated parts of buses. The great 
exception is Cape Town, which has never had this practice, but the 
government intends to make Cape Town conform. (How refreshing 
it is to read of America, where the compulsion works the other way!) 
There is no mixing of the races in hotels, restaurants, waiting rooms 
or public conveniences. 


Places of entertainment are usually for one race only (i.e., white 
or nonwhite). In small Towns all races are sometimes admitted to 
the same building, but the non-Europeans are segregated within it. 
Where the building is owned by a municipality—a town hall or public 
library—there is a variety of practices according to the politics and 
traditions of the place. Where the entertainment is conducted by a 
private society—musical, theatrical, etc.,—the arrangements may vary 
with the character of the organisers and of the audience. There are 
some such entertainments at which there is no racial segregation at all. 
In that case the society must do without the subsidy from the De- 
partment of Education which it might otherwise get. In organised 
sport segregation is complete, and no white team plays against a non- 
white team. 

Marriage between white and nonwhite is illegal; so are extra- 
marital relations (sailors arriving at South African ports are regularly 
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warned about this). We may pass over the separate entrances to Post 
Offices and some railway stations, and mention the segregation of 
cadavers at an otherwise unsegregated Medical School: white cadavers 
for white students, black for black. 


Thus it can be seen that people who would like to make friend- 
ships across the color line have some obstacles to overcome. There 
is hardly any common meeting ground. But the separation is not yet 
absolute, and the exceptions make a pleasant note on which to end. 


One class of exceptions can be explained by an economic motive. 
Shops generally serve all customers without distinction, at least in the 
large towns. In the bank I may wait my turn behind an African or 
an Indian. The government cannot reconcile itself to the sight of white, 
colored and black working side by side on the same job, but in a 
surprising number of cases the employer, even if he is a supporter of 
the government, puts the profit motive before his racial ideology. 
White workers are not as a rule greatly upset by the experience of 
working alongside people of other races. Poor Europeans, who will say 
publicly that the Indians (“coolies’”) should be repatriated, will go 
to the Indian store rather than to the white store—it is cheaper, and 
gives longer credit. Many trade unions have been nonracial, but the 
government has now begun to break these up. 


Other exceptions to the rule arise from more creditable motives. 
Not all South Africans whites are dominated by racial passions and 
fear. As a rule, the educated and wealthy classes are much more liber- 
al than the poor and ignorant. This is not to pass judgment on the 
latter. It is much easier for the wealthy and educated especially if they 
are English-speaking, to take the liberal view—they have a sense of 
social, economic, cultural and genealogical security. So one need not 
be surprised, at an expensive and exclusive boys’ school, to see a team 
of schoolboys playing a friendly game of soccer against the local 
Africans and Indians. Such a scene in a poor European suburb could 
take up some of Parliament’s time and cause a new act to be passed. 
Nor is it surprising at an exclusive private school to encounter a few 
Chinese pupils. 

Two of the universities, Cape Town and the Witwatersrand 
(Johannesburg), which are among the greatest strongholds of the 
liberal tradition in the country, are unsegregated. (By the time these 
words appear in print, Parliament will probably be debating a bill to 
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force segregation on these universities. In the meantime students, past 
graduates, professors and governing bodies are protesting against the 
threat.) 

Of the churches, the Dutch Reformed Church stands alone in 
officially segregating its congregations. All the others repudiate the 
principle. But rejecting the principle does not always mean rejecting 
the practice. A small parish church in a large city will tend to draw 
its members from one race only, because of the segregated character 
of the neighborhood. Africans and Europeans are divided by language, 
and each belongs to a church where the services are conducted in his 
own tongue. Nevertheless the influence of the churches (other than 
the Dutch Reformed) is against segregation, and their practice is 
increasingly so. At the larger Anglican (Episcopalian) cathedrals, for 
instance in Johannesburg and Cape Town, communicants of all races 
are mixed together at the altar rail. There is no segregation at synods 
or other gatherings of the clergy. There is now one diocese of the 
Roman Catholic Church in the Union whose bishop is an African, 
with some white priests and congregations under him. 

The desire for interricial friendship and understanding exists, in 
spite of the regime. In several towns it has been expressed in inter- 
national (i.e., interracial) clubs, where people of all races can meet 
on common ground for social purposes. There is also a political party, 
the Liberal Party, whose members are drawn from all races. But as 
the electorate is entirely white, this party is not a band wagon for men 
with political ambitions. When the first Liberal is elected by a white 
South African constituency, that will be frontpage news, throughout 
the world. 


Arthur Keppel-Jones is affiliated with the University of Natal 
at Pietermaritzburg, Union of South Africa. 
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MARJORIE PENNEY 


No peace in the world without peace in the nation; 

no peace in the nation without peace in the town; 

no peace in the town without peace in the home; 

no peace in the home without peace in the heart. 
—Lao-Tse, about 521 B. C. 


From his hilltop in ancient China, Lao-Tse composed a neat recipe 
for human relations. A thousand Philadelphians, colored and white, 
Christian and Jew, rich and poor and middle class, newborn and 80- 
odd-year olds say “‘yes” to his idea, and do more: they try to live it. 
They have been at it a long time—since 1931—and they are far from 
being expert peacemakers. But they have taken the first step; they have 
begun with themselves and their own families. They have taken the 
second step; they are hard at work in their own town and its adjacent 
suburbs, with a few notable successes and many failures. They have 
taken the third step; there are now eleven other Fellowship Houses or 
groups across the country, in a variety of stages of development. And 
the story of Fellowship House is known in many lands, since a flow 
of visitors from Africa, Asia, Europe and Latin America move in and 
out of the Mother House on Brown Street in Philadelphia, and Fel- 
lowship House Farm, its summer training center in the Pennsylvania 
hills. 

“How did it start?” ask the visitors. It all began with a handful 
of people obsessed with the idea that the peace of the world must be 
finally made by the world’s “Little people.” There were a few Quakers 
from the Friend’s Committee on Race Relations, sure that peace must 
begin in their town, but their concern was not welcome by city officials, 
or educators or ministers, save one—Dr. Fred Wentzel. He, together 
with the tiny Committee, agreed that there must be a place to start— 
perhaps with young people. So youngsters, white and colored, chiefly 
from Protestant churches, gathered to meet each other in Philadelphia's 
Jim Crow atmosphere, and to take a long, careful look at the City of 
Brotherly Love. What they saw was shocking enough to send some 
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of them to work for a quarter of a century. Philadelphia was almost 
a Southern city; its hates were well developed. Its gulfs between 
citizens, colored and white, were deep and ugly. How to bridge the 
the gaps? The youngsters set to work. With no funds and few friends, 
the group crept through 1931-32-33. By 1934 a director seemed in- 
dicated and a desk was added to the tiny Quaker office. By 1935 a 
few projects had developed: a monthly supper meeting for information, 
a testing group that traveled the segregated theatres and restaurants, 
producing test cases for the NAACP lawyers, and the Fellowship 
Church—first of its kind in America. The Church was not a church 
in the common sense. Instead it was a series of meetings for wor- 
shippers held in the afternoon, the only place in our city where wor- 
shippers of all colors gathered in prayer and inspiration. Today there 
are 52 such projects nationally, but at that time almost everyone in the 
Christian community was dubious and disparaging. One Negro news- 
paper published a full page of adverse comment from leading colored 
clergymen. The chairman of the Conference on Race Relations of the 
National Council of Churches termed the project “purest Communism,” 
and 26 center city churches refused space for the meetings. Never- 
theless, more than 1500 people packed the First Baptist Church to 
hear Mordecai Johnson’s magnificent opening sermon. Today the 
Fellowship of Philadelphia Churches gathers together dozens of minis- 
ters and rabbis in an earnest effort to make every church a Fellowship 
Church. 


During 1936 and 1937 depression hung heavily on this small 
effort. the total budget, including salary, phone and postage, was 
$1,000, and even this could not be raised. When, in 1938, antt- 
Semitism hit Philadelphia, it was a poor, discouraged Fellowship that 
heard the bad news. ‘Philadelphia and Los Angeles were the centers 
of anti-Jewish activity in the United States. Over 80 groups—German- 
American Bund, American Firsters, the cracked, the queer and the 
quaint—were organizers in Philadelphia.” Obscene leaflets blaming 
Jews, Negroes and foreign born for the ills of the world, were 
brought to our office by school kids, jobless men, even ministers. The 
Fellowshippers felt that they had done little to build peace between 
Negro and white Philadelphians, yet they dared not remain silent 
in the face of this threat. They called a conference of newspaper 
editors and told them the story; showed them the hate literature and 
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asked if they would publish, week after week, statements from dis- 
tinguished Philadelphians, dealing with the truth about races and 
religions. Owners of five daily papers agreed. Thirty local newssheets, 
suburban and in foreign language, said, “We'll go along.” So did radio 
stations. For one whole summer Philadelphians were treated to facts 
about folks. By 1939, Fellowshippers, flushed with this small victory, 
had decided that somewhere in our town there must be a training 
center in human relations. “Our door at home,” said a white Presby- 
terian girl, “‘was only open to people like ourselves. We ought to open 
a door where everyone is welcome and where everybody learns how 
to build peace.”” It took twenty months to find a building in a proper 
neighorhood and to open up that door. 


Number 1431 Brown Street was just eight blocks from the center 
of the city. Every kind of Philadelphian lived in the area and the 
district rocked with tensions between colored and white, Christian 
and Jew, Catholic and Protestant, native-born and foreign-born. While 
the House was most emphatically vot a settlement or recreation center, 
the neighborhood could offer laboratory facilities. Here one could 
observe the phenomenon of Americans living so close physically, yet 
so far apart in spirit. Here one might test out in the schools and the 
churches of the community, new methods of building brotherhood. 
Yes, the district was the right one. And the building was right. 
Number 1431 Brown Street had been a fire house. After it was a fire 
house, it was a coffin factory, and after that a hideout for homeless, 
hunted men. Neighbors called it ‘Bums’ Castle”: the windows were 
painted black in lieu of curtains; the floors were thick with scum; 
the walls were peeling and paintless. Into this ruin (in the cold, for 
there was no furnace and no coal), came the tiny army of volunteers 
on January 18, 1941. Acetylene torches burned the scum from the 
floors; paint covered the peeling walls. Furniture was limited to a 
Yes, the district was the right one. And the building was right. 
kitchen table, a typewriter and one restaurant chair. ‘““What do you 
want that big old place for? questioned a neighbor’s child. “Because 
we have a big family; they don’t know it yet, but lots of people are 
coming to this place.” 


Many people have come, thousands from the Philadelphia area, 
hundreds from across America; dozens each year from across the world 
have come to observe, and often stay to work. Distinguished visitors 
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come—Clement Atlee, Ralph Bunche, Charles Drew, Frank Sinatra, 
Kate Smth. Some come through the State Department, which is in- 
creasingly anxious that foreign visitors get a new view of America. 
Others have come through a Readers’ Digest story printed in several 
languages around the globe. But the vast majority of our visitors are 
neither foreign nor distinguished. They are, instead, middle, upper and 
working class people, over a thousand of whom own and operate 
Fellowship House. All adult volunteers are asked to take “boot 
training,” thirteen Uneasy Lessons covering the facts about folks. 
When they graduate, they are encouraged to take Incident Control 
courses, known in the House as ‘The Didja,” (“Didja know what to 
say, didja know what to do when you met your crisis in democracy ?’’). 
Three in-service courses for teachers are conducted jointly by the House 
and the Philadelphia school system, and twelve week-long conferences, 
plus city seminars, make a heavy teaching load for Fellowship. All of 
these courses in human relations are taught by experts, most of whom 
are House members. 


Following “‘boot training,” volunteers are assigned to one of the 
sixty-three projects of the House. Some may be sent out to speak in 
the community, in churches, clubs, schools, service organizations. 
Others write for Fellowship and help to publish about 13,000 pieces 
of carefully composed material every month. A clerical workshop 
carries the heavy office load. Still other Fellowshippers paint for the 
cause. The walls of Fellowship House and Farm tell the story in 
pictures, and thousands of visitors each year learn the history and 
philosophy of the movement from its murals. A sizeable group of 
members set the cause to music, starting with a modest and unmusical 
choir in 1935. Fellowship’s “Singing City’ project is considered by 
many musicians to be the finest community choral effort in America. 
Seventy-eight choirs from churches, schools, synagogues, universities 
and foreign language groups exchange their own music and sing to- 
gether the songs of democracy under the magnificent direction of 
Elaine Brown. 

Russell Barbour, ordained Baptist minister, is in charge of Reli- 
gious Fellowship, an active group of minsters and rabbis. There are 
pilgrimages for Worship to churches not involved in the House 
program, monthly commUNITY services and seminars for House 
members, emphasizing the roots of Fellowship. For Fellowship is 
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good religion; many of its people have come to regard it, not as a 
program nor as a series of projects, but as a way of life. They have 
agreed among themselves to learn what they can about each other's 
religions, and value it. Catholic and Protestant agree to help Jews 
to be the best Jews possible. Jews and Protestants offer a similar service 
to Catholics; and Catholics and Jews unite to help Baptists, Presby- 
terians, Quakers and the like, to “ grow in grace.” All of these groups 
listen and learn from Moslem, Buddhists and Hindus. Because of 
the enormous diversity of religious backgrounds, silence is the worship 
form of the House and the Farm: among the resident workers at the 
House and with the large family gathered every day at the Farm 
during the summer months, there is a deeply-moving half-hour of 
quiet; and on the Farm at the close of the day, the whole household 
climbs the Hill. Here, even tiny children catch the spirit of waiting 
and worship; but one small lad was overwhelmed with the sunset, 
the 30-mile view of hills and fields, and the young moon rising over 
the woods. He spoke out loud, and his two words made a sermon for 
any religion: ‘Hello, World.” 


Children learn fellowship, too. Arrow is a package program for 
youngsters six to 12. Once or twice each month, ten trained volunteers 
take over a whole school for a whole week. The program begins on 
Monday. All through the school, posters appear—‘“The Arrows are 
coming.”” “Who are the Arrows?” “Well, who are the Arrows?” 
asks a small boy. ‘Tell me and I'll not tell anybody.” On Tuesday 
volunteers meet with the faculty to explain the week’s proceedings. 
By Wednesday the Parent-Teacher group has been involved. Come 
Thursday, the cast of the Arrow play is trained and costumed, and 
Friday is the “Great Day.” In private and in public schools, the chil- 
dren come dressed in their best. Mothers, and often fathers, sit in the 
rear of the assemblies that every child and teacher shares. There are 
Fellowship songs and the telling of the secret-—‘‘Arrows are boys and 
girls who want to work for friendship and peace.” Everyone recites 
the Arrow pledge—“Crossed arrows means friendship, so I shall be 
friendly to children of all races and religions. Broken arrows mean 
peace, so I shall work for peace among the people of the world. A 
good arrow goes straight to its mark, so I shall allow nothing to turn 
me aside from my purpose or make me forget my promise.” After 
the pledge, comes the play. “Herman Ermine in Rabbit Town” is a 
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delightful story of brown rabbits and white rabbits, and how they 
built a desegregated community. The script is simple, its message 
plain: and always the audience is deeply moved. Back to the class- 
rooms go the children, to meet with Arrow demonstrators who con- 
duct conversation about the play and its meaning, as well as games, 
songs and stories which teach brotherhood. 

The famous Doll Library, which began in 1941, and is now widely 
copied across the country, is one of the devices used each Arrow day. 
A Doll librarian, trained in storytelling, produces a half-dozen beauti- 
fully costumed portrait dolls. She may have brought Harriet Tub- 
man, Father Damien, Haym Salomon, and Dr. Grenfell. Or perhaps 
she prefers to tell the story of Johnny Appleseed, Mary McLeod 
Bethune, St. Vincent de Paul, and Rebecca Gratz. Whoever her 
characters, she always explains, “God put great people in all groups 
and in all times. If we knew them we would love them, so I am here 
to introduce you to new and wonderful friends.” On Friday after- 
noon when the exhibits are all packed and the program all over, the 
tired demonstrators seem to have just one comment— Those won- 
derrful children!” Over 38,000 children in Philadelphia and subur- 
ban schools have shared this experience. 


This would be program enough for one agency. But the truth is 
that Fellowship House is equally involved on the junior and senior 
high school level. Eighteen junior high schools have Fellowship 
clubs on school time. Temple University sends student teachers for 
their secondary education courses to be trained in Fellowship House 
technique. Many of these, now teaching, are sponsors of Fellowship 
clubs. In the senior high schools, deeply committed young people 
carry on a heavy schedule of study in human relations recruiting 
and action projects. During 1956 they carried a clever original 
musical show to 6,000 high school students. Harry Belafonte was so 
impressed with their performance of “Count Me In” that he offered 
to make recordings of two of the lovely songs. 

High school children get jobs or go to college and many of them 
continue on in the Young Adult program. Here ideas flow, and 
energy abounds. Their ability to meet late, talk long, work heavy 
hours on end—either at the Farm, or in the new Fellowship House— 
is something to see. They are in dead earnest about being Fellowship- 
pers. When they graduate and go on to college or a job, they see 
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their vocation on a world scale. One young person has traveled to 
India to observe Gandhi's ashrams. Others have gone or are enroute to 
European centers whose program, in some way, matches Fellowship 
House. They are avid to learn what pioneers of the spirit are doing 
in Africa, in Asia, in the deep South. Martin Luther King and Father 
Huddleston, Vinoba Bhave and Abbe Pierre are daily companions 
for this group who want to use their lives as bridges. At present they 
help where needed (across the whole House, but are concentrating 
their strength on recruitment in the white Christian community. A 
package program, “Not By Bread Alone,” is dramatic reading which 
has brought other fine young people to the House for training. Their 
motto is “Bring "Em Back Alive.” 

Young folks marry. Across racial and religious lines? Hardly 
ever. Fellowship abounds in attractive young people, colored and 
white, Christian and Jewish; and weddings abound too, but 99% are 
between young people of the same group, and these weddings are great 
occasions in our family life Summer weddings on the Hilltop at Fellow- 
ship Farm, and winter weddings, either in the Farm Lodge or in the 
Assembly Room on Brown Street, are like glimpses into a brighter 
future. And weddings bring babies, so that birthright Fellowshippers 
are now counted by the dozens. These are children whom no school 
will have to retrain, since they were promised before birth to the 
Fellowship way of life. “Families for Fellowship” is one of the newest 
and most successful ventures of the House. During the summer two 
family work camps gather, parents and children, for special instruction 
in ‘How to Make Your House a Fellowship House.” Work programs 
during this time feature family jobs in the fields or on the buildings. 
But classes are divided: parents considering ways or rearing children of 
good will and ways of reaching neighbors to build brotherly communs- 
ties; children’s classes covering basic fellowship ideas as well as the 
Arrow games, songs and stories. During the winter these families 
gather, once each month, for sharing and planning. Thanksgiving 
dinner is a delight because it brings so many of these photogenic 
households of diverse origins and mores around a common table. The 
great Christman-Hanukkah celebration and the Passover meal are times 
when the common religious roots of Christian and Jew are made clear. 
Christian youngsters, colored and white, light the Hanukkah lights, 
remembering that Jesus did so as a little boy to celebrate this Feast of 
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Freedom. Elderly Japanese Christians hold their grandchildren high 
to hear a small Negro boy recite the traditional Four Questions at 
Passover. “Families for Fellowship” promises a new kind of home in 
a new kind of community built on love. It reminds us that communi- 
ties must lean on all ages. Among the most valuable volunteers in the 
upper age ranges. The wasteful American pattern of retirement at 
sixty-five or seventy years robs our national life of skillful leadership. 
Fellowship House Farm is looking forward to a small community of 
useful older citizens who, if they cannot dig ditches, can add grace 
and wisdom and quiet contributions to the never-ending work pro- 
gram. 

The Farm has been mentioned many times in this description, 
but not as often as it deserves. By 1951 the Mother House was 
jammed past the safety point with volunteers and visitors. Renting 
country space is expensive, even for the day. But eleven other Fellow- 
ship groups had formed across the country, patterned after the Philadel- 
phia experiment, and meeting at Brown Street each year. Furthermore, 
regular retraining for project workers, dealing with a growing public, 
was a necessity. Where could we provide a living-in opportunity for 
these people? Philadelphia had given its Bok Award, a kind of local 
Nobel prize, to Fellowship, and this $5,000 made it possible to look 
for country space. Forty-eight farms later, we came upon one hundred 
twenty acres of lovely Pennsylvania Dutch fields and woods, and sixteen 
buildings, obviously built expressly for us. True, the tract had been 
a farm since 1750 and many of the buildings were sadly neglected 
and totally unsuitable for use as they stood. But by 1956 the Farm is 
serving 3,000 visitors each summer and is probably our shiniest teach- 
ing opportunity. Guests come from everywhere. Elegant gentlemen 
from Nigeria and the Gold Coast, in billowing robes, young kibbutzim 
from Israel, charming Italian professors, French business men, and 
even a Minister of Welfare from Indonesia, can be seen and talked 
to by Americans from New Jersey, California and Texas. Some of the 
foreigners are guests of the State Department, which is anxious that 
they see a fairer side of America. Young white Southerners talk wist- 
fully about the possibility of a Farm in their area, and college person- 
nel directors probe into the possibility of interneships for their students. 
Operating the hospitality, work projects, classes and recreation of the 
Farm are the ten staff members of the House, plus internes (young 
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people who give three to six months without pay). Conferences occupy 
many of the weeks of the spring and summer. Day-long sessions bring 
whole congregations of churches, synagogues or youth organizations to 
participate and learn. 

All the lessons are not in the formal instruction periods. For 
instance, ploughing the field and sowing winter wheat ties a city man 
close to the agricultural peoples of the earth; grinding that wheat into 
flour and kneading it into great brown loaves, which the Fellowship 
family eats, is a sermon to many women. On the cook house are 
neatly lettered prayers for bread in many languages, and each loaf is 
scored three times across its smooth surface—once to remind us that 
every living man needs bread; once to remind us that every living man 
needs education and opportunity; and once to remind us that every 
living man needs affection and understanding. The constant singing 
which runs through the day at the Farm has added meaning now. 
“You're Gonna Reap Just What You Son,” and “Let Us Break Bread 
Together” gather up both life’s immutable law and the tremendous 
knowledge that ‘““We are workers together with God.” 


Late in 1956 Washington opened its Fellowship House with an 
impressive ceremony for an impressive audience. A capable young 
Philadelphia-trained director believes that the Nation's capital can be 
a far friendlier place than it now is, with the aid of Fellowship tech- 
niques. In Media (Pennsylvania), Baltimore, Cincinnati, Columbus, 
Kansas City and Knoxville, sizeable groups are hard at the job of mak- 
ing peace on the local level. In several other communities, smaller 
groups carry on one or more Fellowship projects. And representatives 
of great American Foundations have been telling South Africans that a 
Fellowship House should be established in Johannesburg. 

Now Mother Fellowship is moving—moving from the old fire 
house with its memories, to a new home, less than three blocks away. 
The need for space and a solid structure is obvious; but Brown Street 
will be hard to leave, chiefly on account of our neighbors. Better 
friends no cause ever had than the families who lived around us. Many 
of them are Negroes from the deep South, who eyed the House with 
understandable suspicion in its early years. Now they have come to 
love it, and help in wonderfully touching ways—and this in spite of 
the fact that Fellowship is not a charitable organization caring for 
the needs of a poor neighborhood. Instead, the neighbors help in an 
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unaccounted number of ways. One friend, four doors down, has com- 
pletely rebuilt the front of his house, hoping that other neighbors 
would do the same and so make a pleasanter street for the guests who 
constantly arrive at our door. Another neighbor, hopelessly crippled, 
watches the property and cars, which in a congested neighborhood is 
a very real service. Still others carry bundles for our women and even 
move their own cars to make room to park cars of members and friends. 
Some of them give more generously than they should. Mrs. T. does 
“day work” but she gives $1.00 a month toward a program which her 
long hours seldom permit her to share. Mr. G., a sharecropper, aged 
70-something, brings $46.50 in an envelope for the new building. The 
new building seems built for Fellowship. It is an enormous structure, 
reasonably new, with an auditorium which seats three hundred and 
fifty, sizeable offices and meeting rooms, an elevator, adequate kitchens, 
many washrooms, and residence space for twelve to fifteen staff mem- 
bers and internes. The building was purchased in October and a size- 
able contracting job begun, so that it might be thoroughly modernized. 
Fellowship’s funds are never adequate and much of the work must be 
done by volunteers. First crew of these left Brown Street on a wintry 
Saturday, armed with buckets and brooms and mops. They sang as they 
marched toward the new building. They sang on the pavement outside 
the new door—'‘Plenty Good Room’’—and they sang inside the broad 
lobby—the old words of Isaiah, set to a new Israeli tune—‘‘Every Man 
"Neath his Vine and Fig Tree Shall Live in Peace and Unafraid.” 


WHITE CITIZENS COUNCILS—Please take notice! 


The peace that the world longs for is only possible when we make 
it together. 


Marjorie Penney is the dynamic and inspirational Director 
of Fellowship House and Farm of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania— 
the source of a growing number of like welfare projects across 
our country. 
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THE SHRINE OF THE CLEAN SLATE 


MORRIS KEETON 


Elias Lieberman sensitive to the wrongs about him and impatient 


with waiting for the fruit of piecemeal and ineffectual efforts at reform, 
finally burst into protest: 


I am tired of echoes in the old house; 

Echoes of ancient hatreds and historic feuds; 

Echoes of outworn slogans; 

Echoes of pompous fools long dead; 

Echoes of statesmen whose folly is more enduring than bronze. 
Man’s mind reaches past the stars, 

Probes into the atom, 

Measures waves of ether in the infinite spaces; 

His soul trembles at a brother's pain, 

Sees light through jungle darkness, 

Sings with faith and tenderness the vastness of divinity, 
But still he lives in an old house, 

An old house full of echoes. 


Tear down the rotted boards; 

Scrap the bat-haunted chambers; 

Stop the babbling of simian tongues 

Pretending to blabber wisdom. 

It is time to build new towers for a new age. 

I am tired of echoes—echoes—echoes— 

In the old house. (Elias Lieberman) 


Echoes in the old house—we are tired of them! “Those figures on 
the blackboard must be wrong; take a good eraser and let’s start over 
with a clean slate.” Who has not wanted to do this with a day badly 
begun, a college semester misspent, somebody else’s behavior, some 
institution in our society, or his own life? 

But we cannot erase the past: it will affect and be expressed in the 
future one way or the other. The question is not whether it will, but 
how it will: whether it will break in and hamper our plans or will be 
creatively incorporated into these plans. Even if we could erase the 
past, we would erase also much of good which could not be raised 
again without great cost. Creativity is not making something new out of 
nothing, but is releasing new energies and greater good by newly re- 
lating that which was already present, in hostile, indifferent, or at least 
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not optimal relations. The truth of these propositions can be tested in 
two ways: (1) by a look at those who would be our co-workers in the 
enterprise of starting over fresh from scratch; and (2) by considering 
the character of ideas and behavior which have proved genuinely 
creative and revolutionary. 


II. 


First, consider the following cases in which the cult of the clean 
slate has been tried: 


1. The Community Council of Antioch College, composed of 
six students and three faculty members, legislates in major matters of 
student life. The program is executed by about thirty standing com- 
mittees (civil liberties, race relations, religion, motion pictures, intra- 
murals, traffic, fire squad, creative workshops, social, etc.) and numer- 
ours ad hoc groups. Such an organization naturally gets unwieldly. Some 
committees seem to be deadwood. There is apparently too much red 
tape, too much time spent keeping the machinery oiled and going, too 
little effective accomplishment toward objectives of the community. In 
the fall of 1948 a student member of the Council proposed that all of 
its committees be abolished and that we start over from the beginning. 
“Then,” he argued, ‘‘the committees that are really needed will spring 
up again and ask for funds and other aid, and if they don’t need such 
aid, they can get things done without all the red tape.” The cautious 
Council appointed this student chairman of a “Committee to Abolish 
Committees” and asked him to study case by case the effects of such a 
move and then to recommend specific committees for the axe. At 
the end of eight weeks, the report came: “The Committee recommends 
only that it be abolished itself.” 


In 1955 another Community Council, skeptical of this judgment, 
did move to abolish its committees. Almost immediately some excep- 
tions had to be made. By the end of a year substantially the old organi- 
zation had re-emerged except that a relatively poor program had been 
provided in the interim during which the reasons for the earlier institu- 
tions were gradually rediscovered. 

2. Bolshevik revolutionaries in Russia of 1917 thought that if they 
could once get control of their society and wipe out capitalism and the 
bourgeoisie, they could start fresh with the proletariat in charge and 
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solve the main problems of human relations. You will recall the surgery 
they practiced on kulaks, priests and private entrepreneurs; the clean 
sweep they sought to make on religion and certain traditional patterns 
of marriage and family life. The problem did not yield as readily as 
hoped. Family needs, religious demands and the bearing of incentives 
upon production did not vanish with the removal of the old order. The 
Soviet Union is still wrestling with them and in the process has restored 
some of the things earlier swept out: piece-rate incentives, sharp differ- 
entials in pay, a kind of social status with significant features of the class 
system eschewed, a new accommodation with religion and a restoration 
of family bonds. Its “proletarian democracy’ embodied actually a 
more complex bureaucracy than before, as authoritarian as any Russia 
ever knew, and as little likely of disappearing into a stateless society as 
can be imagined. Even this stern institution has been shaking as the 
myth of Stalin lost its usefulness to the ruling class. 


3. Then there were those apologists for the Second World War 
whose theme was that while the War was a messy business, it would 
enable us to start over with effective control of the whole situation in 
making a just peace, once we had a clean and unconditional victory. The 
dragons’ teeth sprouted, of course. The root causes of destructive con- 
flict continued to work after their symptomatic expressions had been 
safely put aside. In particular, some exploitative nationalistic, and au- 
thoritarian forces here and abroad found the postwar wasteland more 
suitable soil for their crop than it was for the fruits of peace, freedom 
and fair play. 

4. The resulting mess suggested to some pacifists as it had to 
others in other times, that there was no hope for the United States; so 
they have set out to build a model community in an almost perfectly 
isolated spot in Paraguay. Some others have chosen new life in New 
Zealand. The theory is that ‘You can’t patch up this leaky old tub.” 

5. And other examples abound: Those who think that their sins 
are forthwith washed away and that they are entirely sanctified through 
their penitence and heartfelt surrender to, and faith in, Jesus Christ and 
the entering in of the Holy Spirit; and those lovers who think that al- 
though they have been selfish and quarrelsome and even vain and 
thoughtless in their habits before, all will be different beginning with 
the wedding day. Consider, too, certain earnest ones who would be rid 
of the temptations and snares of wealth and who therefore have taken 
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vows of poverty. Where they have gone into a monastic life, have 
they been without property ? No, they have rather transferred the control 
of wealth from the individual to the ecclesiastical authority; and in some 
such manner in the medieval period, the Catholic Church, governed and 
administered by property-less priests, finally used, controlled and owned 
one third of the land in Europe. There was Descartes who thought that 
he could get certain truths essential to the conduct of life if he could 
but clean the slate by doubting everything which could possibly be 
doubted. 

6. Some members of my college class in Present Day Religion 
interviewed other students one year about the values of religious organi- 
zations. One answer which they frequently received ran something like 
this: “Wipe out the churches! Let religion be pure, genuine and per- 
sonal so that it can really influence society toward good. Wipe them 
out, and then if anything in the way of religious organization starts up 
to mar the virgin society we shall have, at least it won't be as bad as 
what we have.” 

All this by way of reform? All this and more! Consider the Third 
Parties, and those World Federalists who would by-pass the United 
Nations completely and start all over with a people’s organization, 
and the cult of the preventive war, and those who realize that “what 
this College needs is a completely diflerent general education program.” 


III. 


Another fact which calls for thought about worshipping at the 
shrine of the clean slate is this: that historic instances of lasting and 
radical change have generally been cases of small but fundamentally 
significant changes in the old order. A radical change is one which 
makes important differences in the values achieved, differences which 
persist long and have a permanent impact upon life and society, not 
just flash-in-the-pan upheavals, noisy and perhaps costly but settling 
back to something essentially like what was. 

1. The Industrial Revolution, for example, was created, not by 
an effort to wipe out the old order, but by the introduction of a few 
small changes into the existing relationships. There was a change in 
the source of power used, a change in the instruments of textile pro- 
duction, leading to a change in the division of labor, and so on. 
Each small change led to others needed to put everything shipshape 
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in order to take advantage of this small opportunity. Eventually these 
changes added up to a new pattern of production, a new status for 
capital and labor, development of cities of a new kind, change from 
predominantly agricultural society, a new role for financing, a chang- 
ing function for the government, a speeding up of transportation and 
communication, a shrinking of the world, and tremendous new pos- 
sibilities for destruction and for the good life. 


2. Some people imagine that Einstein’s contribution, the theory 
of relativity, wiped out the old physics and gave us a brand new variety. 
In fact, however, what Einstein did was to discover that Newtonian 
physics is a special case of a broader set of principles. What he did 
was not to throw out Newton, but to put Newton in a new perspective 
and relation—to see the limitations of the old without throwing it into 
the ash heap. A similar thing happened in geometry, when Euclidean 
geometry was found to involve a postulate which need not in every 
conceivable geometry apply: viz., the parallel postulate. Riemannian 
and other geometries do not treat Euclid as all wrong, but they see the 
old geometry as a special and limiting theory, consistent and truly 
applicable in many situations, but not suited to certain other purposes. 
It is these discernments of slight error and adjustments to qualify the 
old theory and thus rescue it from error that rather than discarding 
the old have wrought revolution in geometry and physics within the 
last seventy-five years. Similarly in logic, there have been semanticists 
who would have us believe that modern logic has completely discred- 
ited Aristotelian logic with its subject-predicate, class inclusion-or- 
exclusion interpretation of every proposition. But Aristotle was by 
no means all wrong. His main shortcoming in this area was in not 
seeing that two-term relations and a particular two-term relation were 
a drop in the bucket as far as possible kinds of relations are concerned. 
This change in perspective enables us both to see beyond Aristotle and 
at the same time to see under what qualifications he was quite correct 
and genuinely insightful. 

3. The Church of the Brethren, some one has remarked, may 
wittingly or unwittingly have been behind starting a social revolution 
in Puerto Rico by introducing a heifer into the country. The heifer 
was to give milk needed for nourishment for a family’s children. But 
a heifer is no good unless she is fed properly, and the economy of 
Puerto Rico being what it is the feed could not be imported, so new 
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crops should be introduced. But that involves teaching the Puerto 
Rican how to care for these crops, and it also involves getting land for 
him, thereby introducing a new system of land tenure, once this is 
done, for all the neighbors who want a heifer too. A new system of 
land tenure, if it really is set-—and if it is not, you might as well take 
the heifer back because that family will not get the milk—will change 
the politics of Puerto Rico. But look at the situation another way. 
The milk is no good if it is infected. So the Puerto Rican family must 
be taught sanitation and must be itself improved to fairly good health. 
With the other families involved and the problems of hookworm and 
malnutrition involved, this need means a clinic and some efforts to 
teach preventive medicine. If this change is to be permanent, the 
Puerto Ricans themselves must learn to do these things; so education 
must be improved; in fact, the basic problem of illiteracy must be 
tackled. But this will take some community concern and sharing of 
such education as is present in view of the economic conditions and to 
do that would change the whole pattern of interfamily and community 
relations. Adopting a good heifer may change life tremendously. 


4. In labor-management relations it is a common thing to en- 
counter people who think that the solution of the difficulties lies either 
in having unions become so powerful as in effect to eliminate manage- 
ment’s control over the things that interest labor, or in having laws 
outlaw labor interference with all management prerogatives, or in 
having the government own and operate all vital industries and thus 
eliminate the problems and conflicts in industry. But the most prom- 
ising development in labor-management relations today takes a differ- 
ent tack: it seeks by research to find where the most harmonious, pro- 
ductive and just labor-management relations have occurred; and it 
discovers that what is needed is not the elimination of one or another 
interest in the determination of vital industrial policies, but their being 
related by a new attitude and conception of their respective roles. By 
substituting a co-worker relation for a master-servant-ruler setup, and 
by finding in particular situations what techniques will implement this 
one change, numerous plants have improved their production, decreased 
or eliminated strikes, adjusted difficulties of rights more readily and 
with less costs, and improved morale all around. Arthur E. Morgan 
tells of some labor leaders in Great Britain who were surprised after 
the nationalization of certain British industries to find that they still 
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had to deal with managers in a way very similar to that which existed 
before. What appears to be drastic changes can often be made without 
really changing a situation fundamentally; while again a small change 
in a vital relation, such as that about the sharing of decision-making 
in a context of a unity of interest, may produce lasting and significant 
changes in values realizable. 


5. A similar development was the idea of consumer co-operatives 
in which ownership votes were associated with persons rather than 
shares as money-amounts-invested. This seems to be a small differ- 
ence, but it profoundly affects the degree of democracy in the organi- 
zation, the objectives it puts primary, and even some of the methods 
by which business is conducted. 


6. The outcome of the vitalist-mechanist controversy of the late 
nineteenth century is also instructive. Each party contended that the 
other was quite wrong: one holding that life was an indwelling 
entity entirely apart from matter, the other that life had no uniqueness 
but was just matter in complicated patterns of motion. In the end it 
came to be recognized that universality of causation is not incompatible 
with uniqueness of life, and that the latter does not require the idea 
that life is something which cannot be got at by physicochemical re- 
search. Some slight redefinitions, some recognition of truth on both 
sides have made the controversy nonsensical: both views have had 
their essential elements incorporated into a new combination which 
throws more light on the nature and functioning of life than did either 
of the old ideas. 


7. Thus when a psychiatrist tries to help a patient, he does not 
encourage the patient to try to discard his old way of life completely 
nor to reject his old self iv toto. On the contrary, a fundamental re- 
quisite of the patient’s recovery is for him increasingly to know and 
respect himself as he is. Until he does this, he is in no fit frame of 
mind or emotion to improve himself in any abiding sense. If you want 
to make a better angel food cake, you do not throw out the old recipes 
completely. You try changing a few things, or perhaps just one ele- 
ment, slightly—maybe powdered sugar instead of regularly refined 
sugar, perhaps one more egg white, perhaps baking in a 50-degree 
higher oven. [I was interested recently to read an opinion that the 
Marines are a better fighting outfit than the Army because the Marine 
command unit is 4 instead of 7. Whether this is true or not I do not 
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know; but the idea that such a small change might have a revolutionary 
impact because of its relation to pervasive needs of communication 
and morale is worthy of investigation.] 


8. Similarly in religion some of the most fundamental of upsets 
may be in a sense small matters: Jesus came not to overthrow the To- 
rah, but to fulfill its spirit. By the time, however, we make that slight 
change in emphasis which he proposed from the letter to the intent of 
the law, we are involved in something radically different from literal 
adherence to the Torah. Others shifted the focus of reverence from 
the spirit of God's law to Jesus as the Christ, with equally tremendous 
effect. 


IV 


Does all of this mean—these cases of clean slate worshipping and 
the values in lasting and fundamental change—that we should always 
live in old houses and drive used cars and never have surgical opera- 
tions? Should we never make New Year’s Resolutions, marry a girl 
we have quarrelled with, join the World Federalists, or ‘get religion” ? 
No, but it does mean that while “A new broom sweeps clean,” one 
should not “throw the baby out with the bath.” All very clever, you 
may feel; but precisely how does one know when to throw out the 
sacks from the grocery store and when to store them for unanticipated 
uses? Which things in the attic to dump and which to hold onto? 
The faculty of Antioch College recently completed deliberations of a 
year and a half on its general education program. The extensive con- 
sulting involved gave evidence of a deep concern to make some funda- 
mental changes, but revealed also the complexity and difficulty of the 
task. Indications are that the changes instituted through this effort 
will be, not sweeping and dramatic, but subtle, even if pervasive dif- 
ferences of attitude or relation. Some faculty members have asked: 
“How can we be sure that we are not just reshuffling the same old cards 
and that the new deal will not be just another hand of the same old 
game? We want a real change, a new game.” What is the recipe 
for creativity? for the kind of revolutionizing of present conditions 
which ends in increased good rather than insignificant reshuffling or 
drastic loss? And why are these ideas we have considered about clean 
slates and lasting, fundamental changes true? 

Let us take the last of these questions first, for it will throw light 
on an approach to the others. 
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It seems to me that at least three principles are imbedded in the 
array of examples we have been considering: all three have had expres- 
sion in traditional religion, though we sometimes miss their truth today 
by attending to the ancient words out of context, or by taking them as 
either completely right or completely wrong. 


1. The first principle is that there is some good in every situation 
and person, and that failure to be concerned for its preservation and 
enhancement as we make changes is a recipe for failure or destructive- 
ness. Traditionally this idea has been expressed in the teachings that 
there is that of God in every man, that God is concerned for the least 
of His creatures, and that our love should be all-embracing, and that 
concern for a fellow man should be like that for ourselves. These 
things are so, not only because omitting or neglecting some value 
arouses the opposition or resistance of those who particularly benefited 
by it, but also because such a loss is a net reduction of value achieved 
and will ultimately be felt as such even by those who did not oppose 
the change. For example, when I get rid of a used car, if I do not 
provide another car, I soon realize great inconveniences and disad- 
vantages which I had not anticipated: difficulties in emergency sickness, 
in moving heavy objects to and from my work or garden or places of 
civic activity, in getting my family to Iowa for a visit with close rela- 
tives, etc. But I may decide that, considering these values, I should 
nevertheless get rid of a car completely; in this case I will either have 
other risks taken into account, or I will have decided that the net gain 
in values from sacrificing these advantages is considerable, even sufh- 
cient to outweigh some unanticipated costs. Persons, unlike cars, are 
not so expendable, for they are not just tools for achieving values: 
they are the conscious experiencers of values, and without them the 
whole gamut of highest values cannot be experienced. 

2. A second principle imbedded in our examples is this: that the 
effects of no deed or situation can be wiped out at a stroke. They must, 
on the contrary, be somehow incorporated into the future. If provision 
is not consciously made for these effects to be integrated into events, 
they will break in in ways not according to plan. This notion is noth- 
ing but the law of universal causation turned around to indicate a law 
of universal effectuation: every cause has some effects; no cause can be 
eliminated by a word. In primitive religions men tried to by-pass this 
process of effectuation by magical procedures or by commanding nature 
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or the gods. But where their procedures worked it was either by coin- 
cidence between natural consequences and what they wanted, or by the 
effect of the rituals upon the performers and their emotional and intel- 
lectual set in the situation. Nor can the effects in events be avoided 
by exercising persuasion upon the powers that be, as some contempor- 
ary forms of religion would think. Rather religion and life must 
proceed by insight into the nature of things which yields understanding 
of the forces which must find expression in the future. By such under- 
standing we may within limits plan our adjustment to the inescapable 
effects and plan our diversions of those effectuating forces which can 
be diverted into channels which increase value. Prayer, thus, must not 
be magic incantation, not a matter of rituals which force the Creator 
or the sources of good; not attempts to persuade God to change His 
will or His ways, but attempts to see the nature of the creative forces 
and align our lives with them in such a way as to be harmoniously 
related to them. This idea is traditionally expressed in the Hindu 
doctrine of Karma (along with some extraneous matter) that every 
deed has its effects in kind, good or bad, though the good can embrace 
and outweigh the bad. The idea is also expressed in the Christian and 
Jewish notion that man must submit to the will of God and cannot 
himself force or remake God. 


3. The third principle reveals that the man who seeks God in 
this way has opened up to him new and unexpected good. In knocking 
he has opened to him, not necessarily what he thought was there, but— 
on the whole and all cases considered—a greater good. In such humble 
and loving seeking, he finds. In such losing of his life in God's will, 
he finds a larger life. For me this is best and most forcefully illustrated 
in some recent findings of science: in the theory of emergent evolution, 
in the release of atomic energy, and in a parallel development in psycho- 
logical theory and findings. What happens in evolution is not, as 
men once thought, that something new is created out of nothing, but 
that elements which were present all along are newly related in such 
a way that unexpected capacities are brought into play and unexpected 
values or potentialities are realized. In the release of atomic energy, 
we have a refutation of the old idea that matter was inert and that it 
could only be pushed around by energy imposed from outside. On the 
contrary, when atoms are stimulated or, as we say, bombarded in cer- 
tain ways not previously tried by men, they release tremendous and 
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quite unexpected energies. Matter-energy cannot be annihilated, but 
it can be so stimulated as to release tremendous potential that was in it, 
and so stimulated as to cause its form to be drastically altered. Simi- 
larly with human behavior: co-operative dynamic cannot be evoked 
from men by pushing them around psychologically, by imposing upon 
them unwanted ways involving unconcern for them and their worth. 
But if the individual is so stimulated as to activate and implement his 
own interests, to evoke receptivity to new interests, he reveals unex- 
pected capacity for productivity. This has been discovered in indus- 
trial relations, in child care, in the treatment of the mentally ill, in 
college education and in dealing with problems in race relations. Its 
implications for democratic, productive and peaceful relations nation- 
ally and internationally are critical. 


4. But this last point leads to a fourth, which takes us into the 
answer of our earlier question: How do you distinguish between 
positively creative and destructive ways of altering the present? Basic 
change can be basically for the worse. We must not only realize that 
we must build on the past, and be concerned for the values in the past, 
and seek to get new values by altering relations which have proved 
either unproductive or hostile or inadequately good; but we must also 
know or seek to find out which changes will have these salutary effects. 
This demands knowledge: knowledge of both values and the processes 
that produce them; and while our intuitions may rightly serve us with 
hypotheses that are sometimes excellent, in the long run we have to 
get this knowledge by experience. The more carefully this experience 
is observed and recorded and analyzed and evoked under conditions 
favorable to its accurate interpretation, the better our chances of imple- 
menting our good will with wisdom. Here is the crucial relation of 
science with religion, in this task of systematizing our knowledge of 
what situations have what values, and in the task of understanding 
what is most likely to produce greater values. Not all of the knowl- 
edge we need is or can ever be obtained by science, but all that is or 
can be obtained we need. In so far as science increasingly reveals 
both these principles we have been discussing and the best we can 
know of how to implement them, it is throwing light on the very nature 
of God, the source of creativity, that determiner of destiny to which 
man must willy-nilly relate himself harmoniously if he is to avoid evil 
and achieve his greatest good. Thus it seems to me that God is, not 
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the same as nature, but is in nature and is thus discoverable increasing- 
ly through experience, particularly as that experience is educed in a 
scientific way. Man, moreover, while he should never imagine himself 
to be the crown of all possible creation or the sole or best source of 
creativity, can become at least in significant degree identified with this 
creative process which is God. It is vain to imagine that we fully 
understand the process or that we can be fully at one with it. But it 
is equally false to suppose that God is completely other than or separ- 
ated from man and from life in this our universe. In this connection 
I am reminded of the way in which Reinhold Niebuhr said that the 
British would never be able to surrender their imperial control over 
India because the evil inherent in them and in the human situation 
would make it impossible. He was mistaken. And more recently he 
has said that world government is an impossible ideal for similar rea- 
sons. He wisely chides those who think that they can institute world 
government by resolutions, by-passing existing institutions, and ignor- 
ing the powerful resistances which imbed values of the past which it 
threatens. But he also misunderstood the nature of God and the 
capacities of man, I think, with his dismal verdict upon the worth and 
possibilities of human existence. 

How can we get a religion which will revolutionize our society 
and unite us more closely with God? Not by pulling all the table- 
cloths off and crashing the dishes on the floor, not by wiping the slate 
clean and starting over from scratch, not by imagining that God’s king- 
dom is of a completely other world in which all this shall pass away, 
but by discovering for what good men and their institutions have func- 
tioned and by building new ones which do all this within a more effec- 
tive framework of philosophical understanding, advanced technology, 
high morality, and deep commitment. 


Morris Keeton is affiliated with Antioch College in both 
its academic and religious programs. 
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CONSERVATION AND MORALITY 


EDWARD R. MILLER 


At a luncheon meeting of public school administrators and high 
school science students Charles Kettering, the famous inventor, philan- 
thropist, and dreamer of a better world for better men to live in, sug- 
gested that what is wrong with much education is that we spend our 
teaching time giving the students theory and the symbols used to illus- 
trate the theory; and forget to introduce the student to firsthand prob- 
lem solving. Theorizing and symbolizing should come as a result of 
having satisfactorily solved problems. 


Dr. Kettering might well have been speaking to a gathering of 
preachers, teachers of religion and students of religion, because that is 
exactly what has happened in the field of religious instruction—both 
from the pulpit and in the church schools—especially in the Christian 
world. It is indeed surprising that this should happen when so much 
of the heritage of the Christian world stems from the Hebrew prophets 
(including Jesus of Nazareth). These men, while they had a symbolic 
language and certain ideas about God and man, were always practical 
men—practical in the sense of how men and God behaved. They were 
constantly testing their theories with behavior. Amos, with God's 
plumb line, checking to see if the wall was straight, is a perfect exam- 
ple of this. Jesus, with his rule of “doing unto others as ye would 
that others do unto you,” presented a further testing of the problem- 
solving approach to life’s moral demands. 


Nowhere is the departure from religion as a “solving of moral 
problems’ more obvious than in the area of man’s relation to and use 
of the earth’s natural resources. We have ignored the moral aspects 
of conservation. Again, the Hebrew background of the Christian 
faith should have given a great sense of stewardship to its adherents, 
for this was present in the Old Testament Laws. Every so often the 
field was to lie fallow. Every so often the debt was to be cancelled 
and the family holding redistributed. However, the moral aspects of 
conservation have escaped us. 

With the world’s population swelling in almost geometric pro- 
portions; with the natural resources being mined out and pumped up 
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in ever greater volumes; with the “deserts on the march” (to use the 
phrase of Paul Sears), it is high time that man became aware of more 
than the expedient or economic or aesthetic or selfish reasons for con- 
servation. Only when one comes up against the morality of conser- 
vation does he get at the heart of the matter. 


Morality is a peculiarly human phenomenon. Moral insight is 
the ability to see the consequences of various lines of action, and to 
evaluate and decide on that which is paramount—in the long run, the 
best in its consequences. Immorality is only to know the best and to 
choose to do the lesser. So in conservation areas, there is a great 
morality in the nature of things that constrains us, which, if ignored, 
disregarded, disobeyed, results in catastrophe, in immorality. Edmund 
W. Sinnott, the great geneticist, writes in his Biology of the Spirit: 
“The moral life consists of wanting the right goals so much that lesser 
ones no longer are attractive.” 


One of the obvious “right goals” is the recognition of the inter- 
dependence of all living matter and the maintaining of this interde- 
pendence. It is no longer an arguable item as to the ecological rela- 
tionships of all living matter, including man. 

In some periods of history the theological emphasis on man’s 
special creation by God has tended—contrasting teaching notwith- 
standing—to make man ignore his responsibilities and relationships 
to the rest of living matter. It has been easy to consider himself “top 
man on the totem pole’’—all else is his servant. A kind of “divine 
right of man” has been the password. 


Modern science has done much to show these interrelationships 
and interdependencies. The most thoughtful of the religions and 
religious leaders have been encouraging these same understandings of 
man’s humble place in the scheme of nature. Fred D. Wentzel, direc- 
tor of a denominational publishing house and a minister, puts it this 
way in his Song of the Earth: 


The whole earth sings. Her voices are many and various. The 
stream that runs through a peaceful valley . . . the tree that lifts 
its arms to the sun . . . the bird that pours out his heart in wild, 
sweet melody . . . the wheat field that moves in waves before the 
wind. . . the rain that falls into the welcoming hands of the dry 
ground . . . the snow that whirls and dances gayly under gray 
clouds . . . the constellations that trace their eternal patterns of 
light against the dark sky—all these are the voices of the earth, sing- 
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ing of peace and order, beauty and brotherhood. Her theme is always 
the same: she keeps singing to man: “We belong together; we are 
made for each other; let us rejoice and be glad.” 


* * * 


A boy kneels between two shallow furrows in his father’s 
garden. Usually all motion, he now bends in almost complete 
stillness as his right hand pushes into the soil. The sun is warm 
upon his back. His thoughts are full of the mystery of seeds and 
growth and harvest. For a moment he has forgotten the swimming 
hole and the shouting playmate. A strange, exciting music runs 
through him as he dimly senses his oneness with the life of the 
world. He has heard the Song of the Earth. 

A second “right goal” in the morality of conservation is the re- 
cognition that the living process is a spiritual matter as well as a bio- 


logical one. Dr. Sinnott, in his same work cited above, suggests: 


The upward, purposeful thrust of life, which continually opposes 
the downward drag of matter, is evidence, I think, that in nature there 
is something we may call—to name what never can be put into words— 
a porn of Organization. Not only does it lift man ever higher but 
it provides three great essentials for his religion—it brings order out of 
randomness, spirit out of matter, and personality out of neutral and 
impersonal stuff. . . . Such are some of the religious implications of 
this fundamental idea of an organizing, spiritual power in nature... . 
It is not without significance . . . that the biological concept of an 
organized, goal-seeking, living system ... can serve as the material 
anchorage for something that mounts far higher into the mysterious do 
minions of spirit. 

Thus it is that the “goal seeking” pulls that are in all protoplasm give 
to life more than mere mechanistic interpretations. 


This sense of the spiritual background of protoplasm and living 
organisms lays the groundwork for a reverence of all life—taken to 
the extreme by the Indian Jainists, but found in healthy proportions 
in the late years of the life and work of Albert Schweitzer. It also 
helps to bring religious implications into all of man’s activities—even 
the tilling of the soil and the slaughter of his livestock. 

Finally, and what is really a corollary of the other two points, 
man being a moral creature, has a moral obligation to work for the 
conservation of life in all its relationships. If he does not work for 
these goals, man becomes a “‘sinner,” in the older theological language, 
and a creator of pain, in the sense of creating imbalance, conflicts, 
ruptures in the more normal processes of nature. 

To restore these balances of nature; to help men fulfill their larger 
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goals of fitting creatively into all of the ecological setting, is to strive 

for the moral aspects of conservation. Man is not “Lord” of all he 

surveys. He is only a functioning “part” within an environment. Failure 

to recognize this and to act accordingly means the continued subtle 

(and often open) destruction of soil and resources, overpopulation, 

and even atomic contamination, that not only will result in the death | 
of man but all life that made his life possible. This, then, is the | 
morality of conservation. 


Edward R. Miller bas had wide experience in specialized 
aspects of social service. Currently he is affiliated with Antioch 
College where he has served as College pastor and in the areas 
of philosophy and religion. 
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ETHICAL PRACTICES IN BUSINESS ECONOMY: 
A FUNCTION OF GOVERNMENT 


MARIUS HANSOME 


Less government interference in business, but more business in 
government, is an aggressive slogan especially congenial to the gain- 
seeking business man who does not scruple at unethical practices. For 
the purpose of this essay I shall not be concerned with more business in 
government, except to remark that business seems to have moved in 
on the current government. Moreover, whether or not business-as- 
usual can become a true profession is a disputable issue. Doubtless by 
the time business-as-unusual characterizes our economy, the wordsmiths 
will have found a new name for the ongoing. For the present it is clear 
from a correct definition of profession that business is a trade or calling. 
In comparison with a profession, business—unlike highly technologized 
industry—does not seem to require a very high degree either of skill or 
of integrity. Less government in business is a modern version of the 
laissez-faire attitude and is wholly outdated in the light of science, 
ethics and the trend toward the welfare state. Adam Smith’s unseen 
hand changed visibly during the ascendency of the bourgeoisie, particu- 
larly the shopkeepers, and became “‘the friendly, open, grab-it-all hand.” 
Quite monotonously the diaphragmatic disc jockeys like to accent “the 
friendly hand” with the “come again’’ accompaniment of their spon- 
soring merchants. 

Ideally defined, government is effective public policy in the inter- 
est of the general good. The High Court has not directly defined the 
public good or the general welfare. The phrase “affected with a pub- 
lic interest” is frequently used by the Supreme Court. It implies an 
area in which the United States government feels that there is some 
ground which justifies federal intervention and interpretation. Theo- 
dore Roosevelt was motivated by the general good when in 1906 he 
signed into law the Pure Food and Drug Act, and when he appointed 
Dr. Harvey Wiley to head the Bureau of Chemistry in the United 
States Department of Agriculture. The fiftieth anniversary of that 
event is being observed this year. A special commemorative postage 
stamp in the likeness of Dr. Wiley, the great chemist and public bene- 
factor, is a well-deserved tribute to his merit. 
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Is the public really aware that with the magnificant advance in 
chemistry, with the expansion in the food, drug and cosmetic industries, 
we must increasingly depend upon the responsibility of the Federal 
Food and Drug Administration (hereafter FDA) to hold processors 
and distributors to a given standard of purity, quality, correct labelling 
and safety? That is rather doubtful. The Consumers Union which 
numbers only one million members, the food scientists, the dietitians 
and more recently some progressive trade union leaders are awake to 
the seriousness of the situation. In this day and age communication 
is part of the life blood of a democratically functioning organization. 
The publicity issued by the Consumers Union, while critical and effec- 
tive, is still meager in comparison with the enormous volume of adver- 
tising, oral, written and pictorial, that pelts, panders and patronizes 
the consumer. 

Have the readers ever wondered why our local papers neglect to 
relay the reports of the FDA and the Federal Trade Commission? I 
have been reading those reports for many years. It is disappointing 
and exasperating reading. Only one labor paper that comes to my 
desk consistently gives a stickful or two about the more flagrant viola- 
tions by the profiteering humbugs which prey upon the infirmities and 
gullibility of human beings. Teachers of consumer education are 
restrained from transmitting the whole truth lest they incur the dis- 
pleasure of some local dealers and thereby jeopardize their security. 


A large staff and adequate equipment are required to carry on 
scientific testing, evaluation, reporting and enforcement of the Food, 
Drug, and Cosmetic Act. That work in the public interest demands 
that Congress make sufficient appropriation available. The represen- 
tatives in Congress do not generally act spontaneously; they must be 
pressured into action or nothing happens. “Last year,” writes Dr. 
Howard Rusk in The New York Times, September 30, 1956, “its (the 
FDA) inspectors were able to visit about 9,000 of the 96,000 process- 
ing plants and warehouses that handle a substantial volume of foods, 
drugs and cosmetics. These are exclusive of the 55,000 retail drug 
stores and 500,000 eating places for which the agency bears some 
regulatory responsibilities.” 

On the score of appropriation for the FDA, Congress has exer- 
cised a shameful, picayunish parsimony. Marion B. Folsom, Secretary 
of Health, Education and Welfare, complained recently that of late 
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years the staff and equipment needed to protect the public has declined 
to an alarming low. Of the 500 or more chemicals now mixed up 
with our processed foods less than one third have been scientifically 
tested for harmful effects. The Consumers Union found many of the 
food additives (chemicals to be of questionable safety, and are dan- 
gerous to health and survival. Only a scientific personnel can deter- 
mine if the products are good or bad. Scientific research is beginning 
to point to a possible relation between the consumption of harmful 
chemicals as a precipitant agent in bringing about a chemical imbalance 
in the human body leading to a hurtful structural and functional 
change including such an aberration as cancer. That the inspection 
force of the FDA has been drastically curtailed is evidence that our 
politicians—most of them with a negligible knowledge of science and 
medicine—are sleepy watchdogs in regard to the health and survival 
of their constituents. The Consumers Union, for example, found that 
Canada allocates 10 cents per capita to administer its food and drug 
acts, while America allows only 314 cents! 


At the Eighth Annual Meeting of Section on Food, Drug and 
Cosmetic Law of the New York State Bar Association (in late 1951), 
Commissioner Charles W. Crawford said: “I cannot report progress 
in building up a force commensurate with our obligations. In common 
with so many others, we have had to do more and more with less and 
less. We have only 205 inspectors on the enforcement roll and 11 on 
certification, a total of 216, in contrast to a peak of 267 in both groups. 
The number of other employees is geared to the number of inspectors, 
so we had to reduce our rolls of chemists, bacteriologists, physicans 
and others to meet reductions in appropriations, increased salary scales 
and the ceiling on the amount of funds that could be spent on personal 
services. When I appeared before the Senate Appropriations Commit- 
tee last February, I stated that it would take our inspectors nine years 
to cover every establishment of producing and warehousing the com- 
modities subject to the Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act. For every lot 
that we see produced or sample or examine, there are more than 1,000 
that we cannot cover. We believe that substantially more than a 
minute fraction of 1% coverage now given would yield rich return 
to the public and to legitimate industry.” 

If during one year, with a limited personnel, the FDA found 
10,000 tons of unfit food, it is not an unfair inference that many con- 
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sumers, though they may recoil and shudder at the thought, did eat a 
deal of poisonous foods, undisclosed filth and detrimental chemicals. 
The consumers must take the initiative to get adequate inspection, more 
science in government, more ethics in human relations. A person who 
cheats and poisons others is callous to real personal worth. He is irre- 
sponsible and antisocial. He has no moral inhibition; his self-interest 
is a green light. Some years ago when I lived on Morningside Heights, 
New York, I used to go shopping on 125th Street. In many stores 
meat and poultry were handled without refrigeration. Those stores 
served as final outlets for meats and poultry that had become stale and 
unsalable in other areas of the city. I often wondered if the people’s 
sense of outrage and indignity had been blunted. I saw a butcher wrap 
up a visibly rotten bird. I remarked that the bird seemed a bit unappe- 
tizing! “Oh, it’s good enough for dem Harlemites,” he growled. 


Lest some readers should think that my recital is unduly extrava- 
gant and prejudiced, I shall submit the following samples of officially 
reported violations of the Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act. Local editors 
would hardly serve such facts to their advertising clientele! 


Maple candies contained insects, insect parts, rodent hair frag- 
ments, and mold; prepared under insanitary conditions. 


Canned tomatoes contained flies, fly eggs, maggots, spiders, 
and beetles, prepared under insanitary conditions. 


Imitation vanilla flavoring containing coumarin, a deleterious 
ingredient not permitted in food. 
—FDA Release, July, 1956. 


Six hundred tons of food unfit for consumption were seized 
in 43 Federal Court actions in August, an additional 77 tons were 
voluntarily destroyed or diverted to nonfood use by the owners. 


Sixty-eight tons were contaminated by deleterious chemicals. 
Included were ice cream cones containing boric acid, wheat treated 
with mercurial compound for seed use . . . frozen spinach with 
excess DDT residues, cottonseed oil instead of corn and olive oil, 
and labelled, etc. 


The files of the FDA and FTC read as in the manner aforequoted 
regardless of which political group happens to be in the seats of the 
legislators. Corrupt practice in business goes on nonstop, while the 
manipulators of politics relieve each other at the helm when a given 
shift becomes decadent. 
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Farmers, ranchers and growers also have a moral obligation toward 
consumers. Urban folk feel keenly that we pay enough for milk, bread 
and meat and we expect pure quality. Moreover, we pay for the parity 
handout to farmers. Growers must share in the responsibility for waste 
and impurities, not omitting poisonous chemicals in food. A release 
from the FDA (September 28, 1955) says: “Mixing of poisoned seed 
grain into shipments of grain for food use continues to be a regulatory 
problem. This generally happens when farmers attempt to dispose of 
unused seed grain by mixing it with new crop grain. The FDA pro- 
hibits such additions of poisons to food. During the month more than 
327 tons of bulk barley and wheat were seized, portions of which had 
been contaminated by poisonous mercurial compounds added as a seed 
treatment and later mixed with grain destined for food use.” On 
December 30, 1955, a FDA release reported that 3,966 tons of unfit or 
misbranded food had been removed from the market during the cal- 
endar year. Certainly that is a form of conscienceless waste, indicating 
a lack of appreciation of the labor and energy expended in production. 
“An additional 167 tons of food were seized on charges of decomposi- 
tion or contamination with filth. Approximately half (44%) of the 
unfit food seized was sound when it left producers, but was not pro- 
tected adequately in storage.” 


Public taxes go to pay for storage and maintenance personnel! 
Verily, it seems as if the subsidized so-called “plagued surplus would 
become an intolerable economic waste. It is assuredly an unscientific 
method of production and distribution. The largest single seizure of 
the year removed from the consumer channels two million pounds of 
rodent-defiled sugar. It was being loaded for shipment to a candy 
factory when the inspectors reported its condition. Seven million 
pounds of filthy sugar was kept from food use by import detention for 
segregation and suitable disposition of contaminated portions. (Annual 
Report, 1952.) One cannot avoid wondering about the quality of candy 
which gets into commerce to attract and slowly poison our children. A 
January, 1956 release, reports: “Flour and rolled oats contained insect 
filth; bread and rolls contained insect fragments; rice contained rodent 
filth. The following month carloads of vegetables dusted with a toxic 
spray contrary to label directions were seized,” etc., etc. 


One comes to dislike heartily the disc jockeys’ singing commer- 
cials about this or that bread. It amounts to contamination of the good 
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morning’s air. Instead of building up attraction, such singing com- 
mercials really stimulate sales resistance. 


American farmers could learn from the example of the Danish 
co-operative movement in regard to the maintenance of standard qual- 
ity. Small countries which seek to attract and hold a foreign market 
must do so on a quality offering and by consistently honest dealing. 
About 90% of Danish farm production is co-operatively controlled 
by a central control board. Also, the co-operatives support a central 
testing laboratory where high standards are required. If a farmer, for 
example, slips in a rotten egg, he is fined. If he repeats the offense, 
he is released from membership in the co-operative marketing associa- 
tion. Let him try to find his own market! Danish co-operatives foster 
a rigid self-discipline. Self-discipline—all national minded persons will 
and do agree that self-discipline is the highest attribute of social con- 
trol. Scandinavians cannot understand why there is so much antipathy 
in America towards the co-operative ideals and principles! 

What shopper has not found some rotten potatoes, or oranges, or 
apples in a bag packed by an individual, so-called “independent gro- 
cer’? Is it ethical to pass on a loss to a consumer who pays full price 
for the goods? Decadent goods are often due to bad handling and 
unprotected storage, hence, they are the grocer’s own responsibility. 
Obviously, consumers will prefer the beautiful suppermarket where 
they can select and reject at will. If an individual dealer cannot afford 
to be honest and decent, if he uses his conscience as an accomplice 
instead of as a responsible guide, then it is time for him to change his 
occupation. 

In some quarters it is thought that there may be a connection be- 
tween the enormous increase in business bankruptcies (61,000 in 1955, 
as compared with 40,000 in 1952) and the shady dealers who have no 
regard for human honesty and well-being. But that is somewhat doubt- 
ful, since there are reports of many enterprises which tangle with the 
Federal Agencies—FDA and FTC—as repeaters. Business failure is 
largely due, no doubt, as the Hoover Commission on Waste in Indus- 
try pointed out, to incompetent management. In any event the re- 
crudescence of economic cheats, fakirs, deceivers, confidence men and 
plain scoundrels is perennial phenomena in the business of extracting 
a quick but tainted dollar. 

Racketeering is defined by Paul Blanchard as ‘‘a scheme by which 
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human parasites graft themselves upon and live by the industry of 
others, maintaining their hold by terrorism, fraud, misrepresentation 
and manipulation.” It defines those who obtain money outside the pale 
of the law. ‘The word, ‘racketeer,’ has a definite meaning,” said Judge 
Barrett in a Magistrate Court of New York City. “It must now be 
accepted just as ‘firebugs’ and other terms associated with criminals and 
criminal acts are accepted.” (New York Telegram, February 26, 1930.) 


Racketeering in the poultry business is now rampant. And, alas, 
there is no federal system of compulsory inspection of poultry! It is 
a shameful reflection on the legislators. The more so, because the United 
States Department of Agriculture has been propagandizing for a year- 
around turkey and other fowl consumption. Of late many food-born 
diseases have been traced to poultry dietaries. Even the workers in the 
processing plants become seriously infected. Infected poultry is a lethal 
hazard to both workers and consumers. 

The Butcher Workmen feel that another Upton Sinclair must 
write a second Jungle to arouse public opinion. Detailed description of 
the putrescence in some segments of the poultry industries will be 
withheld here in deference to tender stomachs and elegant tastes. Re- 
call that The Jungle activated Theodore Roosevelt to initiate the Pure 
Food and Drug Act and the appointment of the great Dr. Wiley. Read 
The Jungle again. Some of the descriptive passages fit quite correctly 
the insanitary conditions which obtain in some areas of the poultry 
racket. Meanwhile, consumers should encourage more scientifically 
and socially educated persons to enter into the public service. Lawyers 
and military men are quite incompetent to work out definitions and 
standards for sustentation and health. 


The menace of impure foods evoked a sharp statement by the 
Secretary-Treasurer of the AFL-CIO recently. “It is high time,” urged 
William Schnitzler, “to wipe out the unsavory fact that poultry pro- 
ducts under the most unsanitary conditions imaginable find their way 
to the consumer’s dinner table every single day.’’ Schnitzler demanded 
of Congress to give the people prompt legislation making strict inspec- 
tion mandatory. A Greek savant defined man as a two-legged animal 
without feathers. Evidently the consumers were plucked by the racket- 
eers of those ancient wily Greek merchant pirates! 

A similar statement was given by Earl W. Jimerson, President of 
the Meat Cutters Union. “Congress,” he declared, “must provide an 
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effective compulsory program which assures plant practices and inspec- 
tion for wholesomeness, as in the meat industry, if the consumer demand 
for clean and healthful birds is to be met.” (Quoted in Labor, Septem- 
ber 22, 1956.) 


“There ought to be a law’’ but not a toothless one like the recent 
bill regarding FDA plant inspection. Although, as previously remarked, 
communication is the sine qua non of the democratic process, very 
little publicity was given to that bill. Under the current administra- 
tion a bill was passed which deprives the FDA of the right to demand 
access to drug prescription files, to the records and formulas of factory 
and warehouse owners. By courtesy of those owners, the FDA inspec- 
tors may enter, look around at the equipment but when they arrive 
at the office, inspection comes to a dead end. The owners cannot be 
prosecuted for their refusal. ‘A good share of the ‘credit’ for the 
emasculated measure goes to the druggists’ lobby” says Labor's Daily, 
August 23, 1956. Lobbies are predominantly manned by lawyers. They 
put the ‘‘gimmick’’ into the toothless bill. On December 8, 1952, the 
United States Supreme Court ruled that the law was too vague, that in 
effect the wording gave the owners the rights to refuse entry to inspec- 
tors. However, protest led Congress to modify the provisions slightly by 
allowing inspectors to check on the sanitary conditions of the plants. 


One cannot repeat too often that most of the legislative pilots at the 
present time are handicapped by a dated mental equipment especially in 
natural and social science. Even on the verbalistic score, they come out 
short, for they seemingly cannot write laws in terms other than ‘“Gobbly- 
degook” which the learned Supreme Court finds difficult to interpret. 
If we ate to make substantial progress for the public good, dif- 
ferent persons and techniques and scientific equipment will be needed. 
This is not just the uncritical opinion of the writer. Dr. George Brock 
Chisholm pointed up this problem in his magnificent lecture, “Social 
Responsibility.” (Kurt Lewis Memorial Award Lecture, Journal of 
Social Issues, December 1948.) He thinks that the legalistic minds 
whose training has been in rules and precedent, are “utterly unadapted 
for leadership in human relations.” . . . “Likewise, the military mind, 
whose training in strategical and tactical maneuvering to gain prede- 
termined ends at the expense of an enemy, is also utterly unfit for 
human relations in peace time.” 


Neither does much of the training in private business enterprises 
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fit a person for dealing with the public good. Very few if any Schools 
of Business Administration give a course in what constitutes the public 
interest. The points of view differ. Private profit or seeking the main 
chance for self is one thing, while working for the public inteset is quite 
another. The latter is not at all the nature of a business proposition. 
In business and in politics, ‘‘anything and everything goes’ when ex- 
pediency is the only regulatory principle. (Cf. John T. Flynn, Graft in 
Business.) As one of the sometime “Robber Barons” informed his pri- 
vately retained lawyer: “I told you to find out what I can do, not what 
law and ethics say I can’t do.” Many of those “great early titans of 
industry believed in a relation that may be called lawful immorality. 


George Eliot, the keen English novelist once observed: ‘“The great 
thing in life is to do without opium.” By this she meant to warn her 
readers against becoming a victim of deception, high-power commer- 
cials, and humbuggery; but to keep mentally alert, critical and sophisti- 
cated. Caveat emptor is still an imperative which the wise consumer 
had better keep in the cortex of his brain. We must rethink our values; 
organize pressures—of which the Consumers Union is an efficient ex- 
ample. Brgness is the trend of the day: Big Government, Big Business, 
Big Labor Unions. The isolated consumer must become strong. A Big 
Consumer Union is one answer. Then we must create a public opinion 
which disapproves of unethical practices in the marts of trade and com- 
merce, in politics and in education. “For the right like the truth,” J. 
Hutton Hynd said truly, “is never safe until we make arrangements 
for its defense.’”” Those arrangements for the institutionalization and 
functioning of a rational ethical principle are ultimately of a political 
character—political in the sense of a people who act in the light of 
wide, expansive, public interest. Political science must become more 
occupied with ethical issues as well as with governmental efficiency. 


This brings me to suggest that the organized trade union move- 
men can become a powerful force for the advancement of better 
ethical behavior in industry and public life. Since the founding of 
AFL-CIO in 1930, a larger conception of the function of the labor 
movement has gradually developed. The new emphasis is upon respon- 
sibility for the community and its improvement. Progressive labor ap- 
preciates that in this expanding age we are all members of one another. 
The AFL-CIO radio hour accents the interests of the community. Labor 
is not only concerned with wages, hours and conditions of work, but 
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also with the betterment of the social environment: with good housing, 
adequate schools, more hospitals and clinics, with the aged and with 
recreational facilities. In fact many of the big unions such as the Amal- 
gamated Clothing Workers, the International Ladies Garment Work- 
ers, the Miners Union, the Railroad Workers Brotherhood,, the Ma- 
chinists, the Maritime Workers Union, etc., are building co-operative 
housing projects, hospitals, clinics and vacation centers for their mem- 
bership. This newer direction and activity of labor’s point of view, 
self-help and social action, is producing much favor with the general 
public. If Labor can get results on the ethical plane, Labor will also 
increase possibility in political ascendancy. History bears out the 
proposition that the ethical appeal in a crisis will gain the larger 
adherence. 

There are many concrete situations in which organized labor could 
chalk up a gain in ethical affiliation. For example, I recall a situation 
in a far western town where the school building suddenly collapsed— 
not as result of an earthquake. It was found to have a wall of but 
one brick in thickness whereas the contract had specified a brick and a 
half. Now, if the bricklayers had been apprised of the fraud in time, 
they could have resorted to a strike. The public would surely have 
rallied behind the union. At this very writing an investigation is pro- 
ceding here in California in which it is alleged that a public school 
building is being faultily constructed. The papers report that a num- 
ber of questionable bolts have been found, that four-inch “dummy” 
bolts were used in place of the specified 12-inch bolts to hold the ceil- 
ing joists. One architect suggested that a contractor cannot be held 
responsible for the carelessness of workmen! Of course, he may be 
shirking responsibility and projecting negligence upon the shoulders 
of the workers. However, my point is that the labor union should 
walk off the job until they can work honestly in the public interest. 
Another example comes to mind. It may be dismissed as utopian and 
impractical. Be that as it may. I will maintain, however, that since 
labor unions are getting bigger and more powerful, yea, even to attain- 
ing to public office and power at the helm of state, the challenge of 
social ethics will meet with some response in sensitive, thoughtful 
persons. 


Was it Mark Twain who said that since truth is such a scarce 
quality, it behooves us to economize in its use? “When we have the 
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truth we ought to act in such a way that what is true can be verified to 
be so.” This seminal sentence is Professor J. Bronowski’s. Truth is 
a social bond as the grand fraternity of scientists so splendidly exempli- 
fies. Can organized unions help in the communication of fact and 
truth? I think so. My example is The International Typographical 
Union, a very powerful and respected group. Suppose the Newspaper 
Guild, the Pressmen and the mass communication workers should 
agree to unite on the proposition that it is unethical and meretricious 
to communicate vicious, lying propaganda, smearing of individual 
deviants and deceitful advertising. Could they not paralyze the whole 
communication system? It is conceivable that unions can develop to 
a point where they can afford “the luxury of integrity.” 

Human solidarity guided by intelligence is our one effective means 
to survival. The ethic of the solidarity of labor is now on the way to 
enlarge its radius so that the slogan “Each for all, all for each’”’ em- 
braces the whole of mankind. “Our challenge,’”’ says Mark Starr, one 
of the more articulate labor educators, ‘‘is to develop social planning 
on a world-wide scale, and at the same time universalize that respect 
for individual men and women which is embodied in the Bill of 
Rights.” (The Standard, New York, December 1955.) It may yet 
come to pass that the workpeople of the world who stand most to gain 
by a change in the ethical basis of the business economy will play a 
significant role. The countervailing power of organized labor and 
consumers is a warning to business. Childs and Douglass (Ethics in 
a Business Society) deplore the “increasing alienation of ethical and 
religious considerations from economic life.” They urge that more 
people must not only become aware of the need for ethical culture, but 
that more participation, concerted, co-operative action and public direc- 
tion are needed to increase the trend toward the general good. 

There has been much development in the making of business 
codes but as the French have it: Plus ca change, plus c’est la meme 
chose. Dr. Howard R. Bowen proposes the idea of a “Social Audit’’, 
i.e., an investigation by experts to evaluate a business from a public 
interest point of view. Walter Reuther has asked certain large firms 
to “open their books.” The Works Councils of Germany succeeded 
in gaining the right to inspect the books of certain corporations. In 
America, the books of large-scale firms are still closed to outsiders. 

In capitalistic business, the primary criterion by which manage- 
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ment and owners (present or absentee) judge the success of a business 
and industrial enterprise is profit. The ethical criterion would be 
human and social needs. If our economic and political life were based 
upon and geared to human needs, the resultant system of human rela- 
tions would tend to generate an ethical social climate, and contribute 
to the reduction and mitigation of all human woe. The economists 
and political philosophers who hold secure university posts should ex- 
plore this suggestion and give a lift to the “dismal sciences.” Need is 
much more than a desire of the organism. And, with the development 
of science, need is becoming more and more determinable by research 
techniques. 

Philosophers also can give aid in bringing the people to a new 
social awareness if, as John Dewey urged continuously, they would 
emerge from their ivory towers and respond to the needs of the people 
and to the current problematic situation. 

Are the different sciences and disciplines doing all that they can 
to help clear the way for a new ethical context upon which the next 
advance must proceed? Eric Fromm, e.g., in Man for Himself, con- 
tends that psychologists put the emphasis upon adjustment instead of 
on the ethical concept of goodness. Ethics seeks to define what is the 
general good in order to establish the principles by which human con- 
duct can be guided. “Adjustment,” says Fromm, ‘may not mean 
moral growth at all.’" The inadequacy of adjustment came out during 
the intellectual blackout, when the teachers played the role of headless 
automatons. In that climate of anti-intellectualism the density of 
population increased above the eyes and between the ears. Some aca- 
demic administrators, the deanery, supervisors, heads of departments 
and school boards figuratively beheaded the teachers. In consequence, 
hundreds of thousands left the profession. Fortunately, some teachers 
are now putting up a demand that their heads be released from cold 
storage and restored to their shoulders. Indeed, the weakness of mere 
adjustment—that is, making the best of a troublesame situation—is 
that it may perpetuate a bad situation; whereas an ethically motivated 
man feels an urge to duty, to change a bad arrangement. Anyone who 
knows a situation to be unwholesome and frustrating to progress and 
who does nothing to win others for change is socially irresponsible if 
not popular among all groups; but if you see a blind man heading for 
collision with a stone wall, would you, with a seeing eye, blink at his 
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Aristotle perceived virtue as excellence in activity, specifically in 
the growth process of an individual toward the fulfilment of what he 
las it in his nature to become. I believe in developing the Beloved Com- 
munity in which youth and age cannot help but grow in mutual aid, 
love and freedom. 


It takes strong characters and strong minds to go against the cur- 
rent of the prevailing climate of opinion and against the vested 
interests. Once a year I reread Stuart Chase’s great essay on The 
Luxury of Integrity. Intellectual integrity is certainly essential to liv- 
ing on the square with myself. “An honorable man,” wrote Curtis 
W. Reese, Dean of the Abraham Lincoln Centre, Chicago, ‘does not 
want to misrepresent his thoughts. An honorable man will not appear 
to be what he is not. An honorable man will not talk with his tongue 
in his cheek. An honorable man will stand by his convictions and 
take the consequences. Intellectual integrity is basic in the search for 
truth. . . . It is at the very heart of character. Error and falsity hover 
on the heels of the slippery intellect and the wielder of weasei 
words.” 
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THE ETHICS OF FOOD LAWS IS YOUR 
BUSINESS* 


ELISE JERARD 


If we declared that one of our most basic freedoms is freedom to 
eat safe food—and food conforming to adequate nutritional standards— 
our proposition would seem a little obvious. But we do not have this 
fundamental freedom. And in this double lack—of safeguards and pub- 
licity—vital ethical problems are involved which call at once for 
clarity and action. 


We are all exposed to grave nutritional hazards which stem from 
our novel mode of life. No people who have walked this earth ever ate 
or drank as we do. At the same time as we are charging the air with 
hitherto-unknown radiations, we are introducing into our food a vast 
array of hitherto-unknown additives. And, though our diet is truly 
something new under the sun, the human body is the same old model. 
It is estimated that there are in use in food-processing at least three 
hundred chemical additives concerning whose saftey many experts are 
unsatisfied or deeply disturbed. Health and Cancer Associations warn 
that we have rushed in where we should fear to tread. Nutritionists as 
excellent as Dr. Edward Mellanby point to the enormous increase in 
diseases of the alimentary tract, allergies and diverse toxic states since 
we have converted our digestive systems into experimental laboratories. 
The underlying cause of this rash chaos is the lack of a philosophy for 
democratic life today. The immediate cause is a law which must be 
changed. The question is: will it be adequately changed ? 

The Food chapter of the Federal Food and Drug Law frustrates 
consumer protection. By its provisions, and additive—although un- 
tested—is held innocent until it is proved guilt. The FDA must prove in 
court thai « substance is “poisonous or deleterious.” This means at best, 
that a long period elapses (two years for average tests with small 
animals), during which time a harmful substance can circulate freely. 
It means at worst that guestionable substances whose long-range effects 





*Reprinted by permission of The Ethical Outlook, published at 2 West 64th Street, 
New York City by the American Ethical Union. 
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THE ETHICS OF FOOD LAWS IS YOUR BUSINESS 


are not yet known can not be barred. Moreover, the burden of testing 
and of litigation rests on the FDA which, given an ever-increasing flood 
of additives, is quite unable to cope with the problem. In the words of 
the Grocery Manufacturers of America, “The act is not effective to pre- 
vent unsafe additives. It only applies to food after introduction into 
interstate commerce; it may only reach injury to the public after injury 
has occurred.” Two examples: experiments performed by the FDA 
revealed that monochloracetic acid had an acute toxicity comparable to 
that of carbolic acid. Notwithstanding this disclosure, foods containing 
this substance were marketed. Again, in Feburary 1956, three medically- 
condemned coal-tar dyes, Orange 1 and 2 and Red 32, widely used in 
dyeing oranges, in candy, cakes, carbonatel beverages and, to a lesser 
extent in cheese, were banned by the FDA. This ban was blocked 
through recourse to the courts by groups of Florida and Texas citrus 
fruit growers. 


At last, in 1950, ’51 and '52, a House Investigating Committee, 
chaired by James J. Delaney of New York, gave this problem an admir- 
able airing. Largely as a result, some conscientious manufacturers made 
efforts to rally the industry to the sense of its immense responsibilities. 
Today we have arrived at this point: The need for the “pre-testing” of 
additives by manufactures is generally conceded—in theory. But agree- 
ment in theory by no means indicates wholehearted endorsement in fact. 


At this session of Congress a food bill to amend the present law 
will probably be introduced. We must be alert so that a new law will 
bring us real, not simulated, protection. To date, eleven bills have been 
framed for this purpose. The pioneer H R 4475, authored by Mr. 
Delaney, offers the most forthright protection. It is written in close 
co-operation with the FDA; and its essential contents have been en- 
dorsed by all officials and organizations concerned with consumer wel- 
fare. It makes it easy for the FDA to call on manufacturers for testing 
of any additive not on its approved list. It requires submission of 
thorough “‘pre-testing” data for review by the FDA. It provides for a 
consultative scientific body. It grants, of course, the right of court 
appeal from any decision held to be unfair. Subsequent bills have made 
concessions to the comfort of the industry at the expense of full, direct 
public safe-guards: by narrowing the area of compulsory testing; by 
narrowing the field of protection, so that the bill would apply to safety 
only, not to protection from debasement of nutritive standards or any 
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other aspect of a fait deal for cousumers; and, thirdly, by devising com- 
plicated procedures which would hamper law enforcement. 


What Would a Good Bill Do? 


When a bill is presented in Congress, we may hear the usual pious 
public relations talk. We may hear, also, that these matters are highly 
complex. And so, scientifically, they are. Nevertheless, a good bill must 
embody certain basic ethical principles. First, now that we live in an age 
of ceaseless scientific novelty, and all of us so helplessly interdependent, 
it is less than ever enough to ask ourselves, ‘Has this ever done harm?” 
or “Can they prove that this is doing harm?’ Rather should we ask, 
“Can this possibly do harm?” Sensitivity to possibilities, even remote, is 
surely the sine gua non of the ethical man. Where thoughtful caution 
could change the outcome, recklessness has the guilt of vice. Incumbent 
on all as this social morality is, it is indispensable for mass preducers 
who reach out from behind their barricade of business and intimately 
touch the life of millions. And how crucial is the demand on our 
scientists! Now that the magic phrase is “The experts say,”’ how fateful 
that the experts should not say what they do not and can not know! 
The concept of safety is, unfortunately, not an absolute; the age of 
science has merely multiplied enigmas. In matters involving human 
welfare, the ethic of sensitivity to potentialities translates to this: 
Where there is reasonable doubt, resolve it in favor of the public. 

That this principle is not yet accepted in the hearts of many food 
industrialists is all too clear. For one example out of many—1,000,000 
pounds of chemical emulsifiers are present every year in our commonest 
foods, bread, cake, ice cream, even though Dr. Kohman, research con- 
sultant to Campbells’ has called on these industries to purge themselves 
of these and other “violently reactive chemicals”; even though our 
leading nutrition researchers warn that “there is no evidence that these 
chemicals are safe in food.” The same is true of the fattening of 
animals with hormones, despite the protests of medical men; despite 
the pathology of animals thus fed; despite the fact that the human 
metabolism is still none too perfectly understood, and precariously 
balanced. So too, increasing use of antibiotics to preserve food to be 
eaten raw, as well as for food to be cooked, has met with serious medi- 
cal objections. The long-term results are unknown, and the possibilities 
are, on several counts, disturbing. And radiation of foods, glibly hailed 
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as a great advance, raises problems which outweigh those it solves. 
Every day brings new proposals to gamble with what Dr. F. Schlinck 
called ‘One Hundred Million Guinea Pigs” (only there are more of us 
now). Recent feverish technological schemes include one for peeling 
vegetables and fruits by lye treatment; another for quick-freezing by 
immersion in nitrous oxide gas, and others as grimly fantastic. Only 
recognizing the utter need of sensitivity to potentialities will deliver 
us from this nutritional madhouse where prolonging “the shelf life” 
of some foodstuff, however hazardous to the consumer, gets by in the 
sacred name of ‘‘progress.’’ Progress for whom? And toward what? 


The fight for a good food bill has dramatized another urgent 
ethical principle, that root question of democracy: the relation of the 
rights of individuals or groups to the total community’s. Who shall 
speak and act for the whole? Lincoln answered that the Government 
must do what individuals can not do so well, or at all. Since self- 
policing within the food industry has proved inadequate for public 
welfare, belatedly, we must have regulation of our food comparable 
to that now given to drugs and meat inspection. The prospect of con- 
trol rarely delights the object of it; and behind its public-spirited 
assurances, the food industry has done much haggling and hedging. 
We shall need to watch for loopholes in a food bill. We shall also 
need to realize that enforcement can be no better than the scientists 
of the FDA (though they can draw on vast consultative reserves). The 
FDA will need adequate funds and personnel, and the dignity and close 
scrutiny commensurate with its stupendous function. Incompetence in 
the FDA, or a too-amiable laxness, could mean national disaster; yet 
how much thought have we given this vital agency ? 

We cannot learn about these things from the mass media. In- 
volved as they are with advertising, they have been generally silent on 
the subject. When, very rarely, additives have been mentioned, the 
tone has been one of cheery upbeat, ‘Nothing to worry you at all!” It 
is frightening that in our democracy the people can not only be exposed 
to needless risks, but can also be kept in the dark about possible means 
of self-protection. A long-over-due step, in a bill by the late Congress- 
man J. Percy Priest, would make mandatory public dissemination of 
information about dangers or deception in foods. Though certain fea- 
tures of the Priest bill do not seem commendable, some such provi- 
sion for compulsohy publicity ought to be enacted into law. 
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And how then, shall we know if a food bill ic a good bill ? Organi- 
zations as diverse as A.F.L.-C.1.0., the National Grance, and the Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs, to name only a few, concur on the major 
points it must contain: (1) Provide for full coverage in the testing of 
additives by manufacturers. No ‘grandfather clauses” exempting certain 
substances from testing merely because they were in use at a certain 
time. Long usage is no guarantee of safety (e.g., agene, a flour anti- 
oxidant was in use for two decades before it was shown that it gave 
laboratory dogs running fits). The bill should make it as simple as 
possible for the Government to call for testing whenever the need is 
felt. (2) “Usefulness to the consumer’ should not be omitted. (There 
is definite pressure to do this). Now is the time to see that chemical 
additives are not increasingly used to replace nutritious ingredients 
(e.g., yellow dye instead of eggs; formulae instead of shortening). 
The American Medical Association and the America Public Health 
Association have underlined the importance of providing not only for 
safety, but also against deterioration of nutritional standards. An addi- 
tive should benefit the consumer, not merely the producer. (3) The 
FDA must have the right to make its decisions of approval or of dis- 
approval by taking into consideration the total amount of a chemical 
to which the public is apt to be exposed. A little here and a little there, 
may insidiously add up to harm. (4) The procedure should not be so 
complicated as to make the act difficult to enforce. Various devices 
have been proposed which would bog the Government down in litiga- 
tion (i. e., requiring the FDA to file suit after an unfavorable decision, 
within a short time—sometimes 60 days—or else the additive can go 
on the market. Also provisions seeking declaratory judgments, de novo 
trials, etc., legalistic, rather than scientific decisions on scientific ques- 
tions). 

The British Medical Press has cogently summed up the situation 
“Unless our present lethargy and inertia are replaced by active vigilance, 
expediency will continue to triumph . . . and we may be faced with 
irreversible results.” We cannot sleep through these developments. 
The stakes are too high? Who shall speak for the whole if not we? 
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THE SCIENTIST’S RESPONSIBILITY FOR HUMANITY: 
HIS CHALLENGE TO KEEP HIS SCIENCE PURE 


There are increasing signs that scientific groups and individual members 
of them are awakening to a new sense of their social responsibility. This is 
in part due to the startling discovery that powerful industrial and military 
pressures are diverting scientific developments away from science’s essential 
basic purpose and methods; “‘buying” science away from its original genius, 
and making for a grotesque and even threatening one-sideness of scientific 
development. Scientists are properly alarmed for the future of science itself 
as well as for the future welfare of the human race. At the same time there 
are two other signs of trends which, in their results, are certain to supplement 
the results from the social awareness of scientists. One of them, within science 
itself, is a broadening of the concept of science such as is suggested by a reading 
of the table of contents of any issue of Scientific American. Science in this 
magazine is just science, without categorizing or any labeling or any of the 
suggestive stigma of more or less of something “‘pure’’ which belonged to the 
outmoded school and is still represented by some science journals. The second, 
from outside of science, is evidence of a new nonscientific literary and cultural 
interest in the problems, dilemmas and achievements of modern science. While 
this may be limited to the upper strata of intelligence, it none the less points 
to a new trend which will bear fruit. This trend is represented on one hand by 
the appearance of popular science volumes which are intended as wider pre- 
sentations of significant science facts and developments. There must be a 
growing demand for such books as Harrison Brown’s The Challenge of Man's 
Future, Fred Hoyle’s The Nature of the Universe, or C. Brooks Worth’s and 
Robert K. Ender’s The Nature of Living Things. when such books begin to 
appear in paper-back and on the nation’s magazine stalls the beginning of a 
new period is indicated, On another side, this trend is resulting in increased 
coverage of science information and problems, especially those of great social 
significance, by some of our most reputable journals. A striking example is 
the series of scientific articles in Saturday Review under what is called ‘‘S. R. 
Research” which appears to have become a permanent feature of this out- 
standing review-weekly. 

With all of this it is still true, as the Interim Committee of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science has reported, ‘*. . . science receives 
an unduly small share of the budget of newspaper space or broadcasting time. 
The number of books and magazines devoted to disseminating public infor- 
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mation about science is correspondingly small’; but it may be that a break- 
through has already been made and that the future will tell a different story. 
On this frontier of human progress, the key may well be the scientist's own 
change in attitude toward broader science concern and toward social concern, 
and his own consequent inevitable desire for more popular dissemination of 
his facts and of his interpretation of his facts. These may already have begun 
the awakening of the public's interest in scientific affairs. The scientist should 
be congratulated that in increasing numbers he is getting out of his own 
cloister, and that his interpretation of his truths is beginning thus early to be 
welcomed by something of an American public. It is possible that as time 
goes on this three-fold trend will be accelerated by a sense of urgency and 
timeliness of popular understanding of scientific knowledge which scientist 
and nonscientist will come to share. 


Social Responsibility in Science 


The science society which occupies the foremost position on this human 
frontier is the Society for Social Responsibility in Science (address Gambier, 
Ohio). Its members are few and fearless but its eight-page monthly Newsletter 
would pe helpful to every scientist or layman who is concerned about social 
responsibility. Its position is out in front, in part, because of its frank repudiation 
of all wasteful and destructive use of science information, as in production of 
military weapons of mass destruction. In this they follow in the later path of 
the greatest of all scientists, Albert Einstein, whom they quote as saying: 


. . fadioactive poisoning of the atmosphere, and hence annihilation of 
any life on the earth, has been brought within the range of technical possi- 
bilities. The ghostlike character of this development lies in its apparently 
compulsory trend. Every step appears as the unavoidable consequence of 
the preceeding one. In the end there beckons more and more clearly 
general annihilation. (Newsletter, March 1954, p. 1.) 


Extracts from the preamble and purposes of the Constitution of this Society 
State its purposes as: 


.. . to direct our efforts and activities more effectively toward a construc- 
tive world peace and a humane world, and to stand clearly against any 
war trend, whether in the United States, Russia or any other country. . . . 
to foster throughout the world a functioning co-operative tradition of 
moral responsibility for the consequences for humanity of professional 
activity, with emphasis on constructive alternatives to militarism; . 

to embody in this tradition the principle that the individual must abstain 
from destructive work and devote himself to constructive work, drawing 
the line between the two according to his own moral judgment; . . . to 
ascertain through open and free discussion the boundary between construc- 
tive and destructive work to serve as a guide for individual and group 
decisions and action. (Newsletter, March 1954. p. 1.) 
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This will in all probability be considered by many scientists as a very unscientific 
attitude on the part of a mere fringe of scientific deviators. It may also be con- 
sidered as the inevitable goal toward which any social concern of scientists is 
leading. Some scientists, for this reason, will insist that social concern is no 
matter for the real scientist who will keep to his “pure” discipline; nevertheless, 
the frontier position of this society is important to all science. It may be an 
“experimentation with truth” on a higher level than Western science has 
experienced. It may well be that any scientist who not only explores his frag- 
ment of truth but becomes devoted fully to inexorable truth in all of its facets, 
and lives by it, will inevitably change over as Einstein changed over when 
he came to understand the implication for humanity of the applications being 
made of his discoveries. 


May this not be a return to the ancient gem of wisdom—specified as “‘an- 
cient” when quoted by Confucius twenty-five hundred years ago—that ‘‘investi- 
gation of things’’ out of which “extension of all knowledge” proceeds, rests 
upon “‘the cultivation of the person (as) the root of everything else besides?” 
This may be the yet-to-be-discovered truth of Western science, that the social 
sciences, and through them the cultivation of well-balanced life and society, are 
the root of all other science achievements of the human race—just another way 
of saying that there is no social control of anything unless human life be first 
self-controlled. The Society for Social Responsibility in Science may well 


represent advanced pioneering in a higher stage of science than Western man 
has known. 


Social Aspects of Science 


In somewhat the same direction—at present in a study stage—is the report 
published in Science of January 25, 1957, p. 143ff. Its significance is that it 
represents scientists more generally through the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science. The report is termed the ‘Preliminary Report of the 
American Association for the Advancement of Science, Interim Committee on 
the Social Aspects of Science.” Even the Committee’s one-year study, this 
report points out, revealed 


. .. that even a cursory examination of this question leads to a serious 
conclusion: that there is an impending crisis in the relationship between 
science and American society. This crisis is being generated by a basic 
disparity. At a time when decisive economic, political and social processes 
have become profoundly dependent upon science the discipline has failed 
to attain its appropriate place in the management of public affairs. (p. 
143.) 


The rest of the report which pieces in the details of this “basic disparity’’ is so 
significant that it should be reported quite at length. 
The great immediate need, the Committee feels, is for scientists generally 


to give urgent attention to the social aspects of science, so that “‘any decision 
on the manner in which the AAAS can best deal with it should be based upon 
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extended and broadly conducted discussion among natural and social scientists 
and other interested persons.’’ It is especially timely to do this now because of 
the increased use being made of science knowledge. “Any action taken now 
to assist the orderly growth and beneficial use of science will be of lasting 
significance.” 


New Scientific Revolution: Under this heading the report then docu- 
ments the phenomenal growth in science activity in recent years in the United 
States, through which the gap has been taken up between science knowledge 
and its application to practical uses in industry and elsewhere. Such practical 
uses of science have now gone far beyond the more basic task of discovering 
new science knowledge. This is because of certain great social pressures which 
are now influencing science development. 


Social forces play upon science and are responsible for the excessive de- 
mand for technical advances. These are mainly industry and the military. A 
study reveals that the proportion of science advance in applied research and 
development as compared with basic science is 97/3% in industrial research, 
50/50% in the universities and 90 /10% under federal agencies. The slant 
is toward physical sciences. In 1954 federal research in the physical sciences 
was 87%, in biological sciences 11% and in social sciences 2%. Industrial 
research was no less heavily weighted on that same side. At present a very 
large part of all applied research and development is for military purposes. 
Even 60 to 70% of that carried on in the universities is now dependent upon 
federal support. 


A negative social factor affecting science development is the low level of 
public interest in science. In one result—the shortage of scientific personnel— 
this approaches ‘‘a major crisis’ both with respect to present and future short- 
ages. Students are not brought by their environmental influences into an 
interest in science, or if there is interest the social organization lacks the facility 
for its development. The high school curriculum does not seem to recognize 
the strategic importance of science. In the social environment the traditional 
American attitude favoring common sense as over against serious abstract think- 
ing still prevails. And in the press and other media science has little place. 
[The Committee’s “major crisis,’ of course rests on the assumption that the 
phenomenal increase in practical use of science under industrial and military 
pressures is a sound and good development in itself, excepting certain trouble 
spots later discussed. This may be debatable. It may also be that there is a 
substantial increase in interest in science which under normal circumstances 
would have been sufficient to meet all the need. The most important revelation 
in this part of the report is probably the picture of a vast one-sidedness—that of 
the overdevelopment of applied physical sciences for mainly military purposes— 
which not only overshadows whatever awakening interest may be developing 
but also overshadows, and threatens even, the comparatively meager efforts and 
developments in the social sciences.] 

Science’s own internal imbalance, “based less on internal needs of science 
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than on the interest of external agencies in possible practical results,” appears 
the greatest barrier to a sound, well-balanced development. The tune is called 
elsewhere. It is called by the mighty imperative of financial support which, 
intentionally or not, tends to substitute the motives and methods of these 
monstrous pressures—industrial profit and military superiority in destructive- 
ness—for the motives and methods which are always those of pure science. 
[The language of this and other similar statements is purposely the editor's, 
in an attempt to call a spade a spade and to awaken Americans to one of the 
greatest threats to their vital interests; at the same time that the substance of 
this report is keeping as close as possible to the text of the Committee’s state- 
ment.] Where there shall be growth and at what rate are dependent not on 
scientists but upon the users of science. Thus the unbalanced growth “reflects 
the interest and superior financial resources of the industrial and military 
agencies that support science.” 


The effects of this unbalanced development are already being felt. 
Generally speaking, we sometimes find ourselves embarking upon new ven- 
tures, based upon advances in chemistry and physics, before we are ade- 
quately informed about their consequences on life and social processes. 
Some of the resultant difficulties which we have already made for ourselves 
are described in the section on ‘Major social issues of scientific origin: 
signs of trouble.” (p. 144.) 


There are other signs of internal imbalance which pose problems, if not 
actual deterioration, for science as a whole. Current technical advance is already 
being based upon 20-30 year-old. basic science knowledge. Genuine science 
activity is thus not keeping pace with applied science into which inexorable 
pressures of easy funds are diverting science’s main energies. Another element 
threatening science with deterioration from within is that of the barriers against 
science communication. There are still unwarranted and unscientific barriers be- 
tween the divisions of science. But principally, there are now externally imposed 
restrictions upon free communication among scientists which are liberally paid 
for, unfortunately, by the government which provides the major source of income. 
These sources of income are “accompanied by influences which are in some 
respects inimical to the basic needs of science.” [A classic science understate- 
ment.] “The interchange of scientific information is sometimes restricted unduly 
by the over-classification of data that affect national security.”” In order to do its 
work well science needs a complete freedom which will embrace international 
communication as well as communication within the nation. We might add that 
without such freedom society in America may become steadily less secure as the 
inevitable consequence of becoming a laggard in the discoveries of new science 
knowledge. For such discovery becomes practically impossible without a vast 
interchange of science ideas. We may have to draw upon the knowledge of more 
relaxed nations, but how can we thus save ourselves while encouraging in all 
others the kind of secrecy which we think we make the basis of our own 
security ? 
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This section, then, arrives at an inevitable conclusion which brings the 
thinking of these scientists closer to the dramatic action of Einstein and his 
followers of the Society for Social Responsibility in Science. “The ultimate 
problem is to free society as a whole and thereby science itself from the tyranny 
of war.” [Emphasis the editor’s.] 


Industry's protection of investment is becoming a close second in science 
motivation in America. While this is understandable from industry's point of 
view [given the predatory basis of American economic motivation] it is a serious 
threat to science itself. There is deliberate restriction of distribution of results 
of industrial research. An example given is that of the Conference on Practical 
Utilization of Recorded Knowledge—Present and Future, which was held at 
Western Reserve University, January 1956. Although a major topic considered 
was this ‘problem of improved dissemination of knowledge, the Conference 
found it necessary to hold part of its deliberations behind closed doors and to 
refrain from publicizing the full record of these ‘confidential’ sessions.” (Ameri- 
can Scientist, April 1956.) The Report adds that this ending of restrictions 
upon science communication is 


. only one facet of the free intellectual environment that is as 
important to scientific creativity as it is to all other fields of endeavor. 
If society is to benefit broadly and effectively from the efforts of modern 
science, and if science in turn is to be enriched by contributions from 
other fields, the social order must provide the greatest possible intellec- 
tual, social and personal freedom for scientists and nonscientists alike 
at every level of the social structure. (p. 145.) [Emphasis the edi- 
tor’s.] 


Social Dangers of Scientific Origin, then, are specified under the heading 
“Major Social Issues of Scientific Origin: Signs of Trouble” (pp. 145-6), a 
section prefaced by a well-rounded statement of the benefits to man from 
science application in the economic, medical and related fields. Foremost of 
these trouble signs is radiation dangers. 


The recent controversy over the immediate significance of this 
problem shows that we have not yet developed methods for the orderly 
determination of the facts, in an area in which such facts may influence 
the health of the whole population of the earth. (p. 145.) 


Food additives is a second great trouble sign. (An excellent scientific article 
on the possible part of food additives in causes of cancer is “Special Science 
Report: Food and Cancer, the Suspicious Chemicals in your Market Basket,” 
by John Lear, in Saturday Review, October 6, 1956, p. 57, based upon a five- 
day study of the problem by cancer specialists of all the world gathered in 
Rome, Italy, August 1956.) This problem is the result of the enormous 
growth of industry which is based upon organic synthesis with the rapid 
[and reckless] exploitation of scientific knowledge leading to the use in foods, 
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or addition through sprays and preventives to foods, of innumerable man- 
made compounds. The Report illustrates this danger to human health, out 
of the fact that “possible undesirable long-range biological effects have not 
yet had time to appear,” by referring to the difficulty of studying the effect of 
carcinogenicity (cancer starting) upon body tissue in human beings. The 
methods of study are inadequate. The problem is urgent and must be faced. 
This applies also to that part of the problem which results from the effects of 
fumes (including motor exhaust) smogs, dusts, industrial chemical hazzards 
and the like. “In these cases the use of substances resulting from scientific 
advance has already outstripped the base provided by our scientific knowledge.” 
(Emphasis the editor’s) One of the reasons is obvious, that biological re- 
search necessary to check results in human health deterioration is inevitably slower 
than progress in either applied chemistry or physics; we should, then, be putting 
more of our science efforts into such research. The reverse is the case, as is 
already clear from the figures of the ratio of physical science research to 
biological science research stated as for all federal research 87/11%, with the 
additional 2% remaining as a tag-end of science effort which is devoted to all 
social sciences combined. The total for all American research is only 10% 
devoted to the biological sciences. 


Natural resources, their destruction and waste, is a third trouble area 
among those specified as of scientific origin. The problem here is in the fact 
that while proper care of resources, being long-range, is rooted in basic science 
information, decision-making in the nation tends to be out of touch with 
science knowledge, even that easily available, and is often in direct violation of 
laws, knowledge of which has long been known. An illustration of Paul B. 
Sears is used, of recent tragic flood losses in New England due to unplanned 
crowding of housing areas into known river flood plains. The declining water 
table directly due to disregard of well-known natural laws in irrigation [and oil 
extracting] practices, is another illustration given of this serious gap between 
basic science knowledge and decision-making in some of the most important 
national problems of future security and well-being. Such examples show that 


. social factors condition the use to which scientific knowledge is 
put. Perhaps the most striking example of this phenomena is modern war- 
fare which represents a social decision to use the power of scientific know- 
ledge for purposes of destruction and death. (p. 146.) (Emphasis the 
editor's. ) 


In Summary 


Several important conclusions of social significance force themselves upon 
us: (1) Unprecedented growth in scale and intensity of science has been 
(2) stimulated by intense demand for practical products of reseach for mainly 
purposes of profit (industry) and destruction (military). (3) “The public 
interest in and understanding of science is not commensurate with the im- 
portance that science has attained in our social structure.” (4) These positive 
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pressures of extraordinary subsidy and the negative neglect of basic science and 
lack of popular acceptance of science are leading to a rapid but unbalanced 
growth of sctence development. “Basic research is poorly supported and in the 
view of some observers lacks vigor and quality.” | Areas more remotely con- 
nected with industrial and military applications, such as biology and the social 
sciences, also are not being adequately supported. (5) This new great imbalance 
of science development is generating new and dangerous hazards for human 
beings along with the vast material improvements in the Western way of living, 
especially for Americans. [Not the least among these hazzards is the Western 
reliance upon a war system, and upon threatened destruction of others, as an 
imagined way of security. The ending of this system, subsidy or no subsidy, is 
probably the first and crucial step on the road back to a purer science.] (6) 
In making decisions in a democracy the people and their public servants must 
have the facts. It is here that lies a part of the great social role of science— 
the “‘decisive role: (scientists) can bring the facts and their estimates of the 
results of proposed actions before the people.” 


(7) “The need for action is serious and immediate.” It is pointed out that 
six months ago the report of the radiation committee of the National Academy 
of Sciences called for a series of urgent immediate actions, five of the most 
important of which are included in this report. ‘There is no evidence that 
these urgent pleas have yet met with any significant response. Clearly this is 
a matter that required the persistent attention of all scientists. It exemplifies 
the need that scientists concern themselves with social action.” (p. 147.) 
(Emphasis the editor's.) The role of organizations of scientists is clearly 
indicated and vividly summarized: 


The forces and processes now coming under human control are 
beginning to match in size and intensity those of nature itself, and our 
total environment is now subject to human influence. In this situation 
it becomes imperative to determine that these new powers shall be used 
for the maximum human good. (p. 146.) 


Some Concluding Observations 


What can a mere social scientist add which will help toward clarification 
and vivification. This subject, like all science problems which are social in mean- 
ing, needs to be illuminated and even dramatically presented in a way scarcely 
available to most scientists. This might well, for the present, be regarded as a 
science role of number one importance for any scientist who combines science 
knowledge with the ability to write popularly and well. Science subsidy could 
very well be made to flow into the task of furnishing popular science literature 
to meet this need for an America awakening to the social implications and 
dangers of the present one-sided and unhealthy development. 


Science for What? This is a question appropriate to raise. Since basic 
science is knowledge of basic facts, or, more accurately, the efficient investigation 
which leads to science knowledge, it might be well for every scientist to read the 
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book by one of America’s greatest social scientists, Robert Lynd, Knowledge For 
What? (Princeton University Press, 1939). Its subtitle is ““The Place of Social 
Science in American Culture.” The problem is exactly the one posed in the 
Interim Committee's report—the control of Western technology. The problem 
of social responsibility in science is the problem of control of Western technology 
which is already out of sane control. There is no use mincing the facts. The 
trouble is that Western scientists in the main are neither honest enough, coura- 
geous enough nor scientific enough. They are not honest enough because they 
go so easy in a matter in which they, of all people in the soqiety, have the 
necessary knowledge to understand the gravity of the situation. They are not 
courageous enough because, unlike their spiritual forefathers, the early scientists, 
they will risk nothing for the truth which they have grasped. Indeed, some will 
sell it to the highest bidder, without bothering about consequences. They are 
not scientific enough about these matters because the true scientist could not make 
impure his science by selling out to anybody, by refusing to consider his informa- 
tion in relationships with the whole of science knowledge, or by failing to check 
his conclusions with the ultimate criterion of science, as efficient investigation: 
What does it do to people? What machine is efhcient apart from this question of 
what it does to people? No defense is efficient or scientifically satisfactory apart 
from satisfying this test: What does it do to the world’s people? It is science 
itself, in its wholeness, which must face the final problem with which Robert 
Robert Lynd closes this book. It is his plea for what Gandhi rightly called the 
“experimentation with truth.” It could be well named, A Call For Scientists to 
Revolt Against the Tyranny Which Binds Them: 


The Problem 


. in the face of the requirements for bold and precise action, 
most of us will gently sigh, ‘O Lord, don’t send me!’ The dangers inher- 


ent in making one’s intelligence explicit in terms of its full implications 
for going institutions are immediate and real. It is much safer either to 
avoid dangerous hypotheses or, when one does touch them, to leave the 
implications of one’s data to be read between the lines, if and as the 
reader so elects. Most of us social scientists recognize “that men build 
their cultures by huddling together, nervously loquacious, at the edge of 
an abyss... .” 


The Hypothesis 


Social science [here the term ‘science’ can be used] cannot perform 
its function if the culture constrains it at certain points in ways foreign to 
the spirit of science; and at all points where such constraints limit the 
free use of intelligence to pose problems, to analyze all relevant aspects 
of them, or to draw conclusions, it is necessary for social science [again 
‘science’ can be used] to work directly to remove the causes of these 
obstacles. (Emphasis the editor's.) [This is ‘experimentation with 
truth’ or social action to remove error; it sets forth the dilemma of science, 
not just a problem of social science. All science is social.) 

To the extent that social scientists [scientists as a whole] recognize 
this as difficult or dangerous, they inescapably pose for themselves the 
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problem of discovering and stating what kind of culture that culture 
would be in which intelligence would be freely and eagerly used con- 
stantly to rebuild men’s institutions. 


When science interests itself in the total human problem, making total 
human welfare its primary consideration and testing by that ultimate criterion 
all other successes or efficiencies; then, it is safe to say and only then will human 
beings in all strata of society begin to interest themselves in science and regard 
science as their own instrument. Science belongs with democracy, and can 
come into its own only under democratic auspices, having been born with 
democracy out of the same original, liberal tradition. This is why no govern- 
ment, under whatever name, can unduly influence science activity and at the 
same time have science pure. The inner deterioration of a controlled science, 
by whatever kind of control, is the West's greatest peril. In the long run the 
people will support science better than government or industries. They, more 
importantly, will support it in freedom. The traditional dichotomy in popular 
thinking separating religion and morals from science, will disappear on both 
sides. To get at the truth will come to mean that a wholeness of science 
approach will supplement analyses of any segment of truth out of whatever 
particular science discipline. This will mean superior efficiency in investigation 
as the science modus operandi. This, of course, is nearer to the basic meaning 
of science from the beginning until now. 


Science was never merely analysis nor application of facts so discovered. 
It was also always ‘“‘systems” or discovered meanings in relationships, of the 
parts from separate analytical investigations, themselves discovered through 
some further, and perhaps higher order of investigation. No scientist would 
put things together in arbitrary fashion. The scientist follows where truth 
leads. He discovers relationships in the same general manner that he discovers 
facts out of his analysis. He employs whatever method will lead to truth. 
Synthesis is as important to him as analysis. He will experiment and try out 
relationships similarly and for the same reason that he analyzes and experiments 
in his laboratory. It is thus possible that no scientist can be exclusively a 
chemist or a biologist or a physicist and at the same time be a good chemist or 
biologist or physicist, apart from the matters of being a good citizen and of 
responsibility of character. The great need may be to achieve more straight, all- 
out, scientific thinking than in our immediate past. For this we will have to 
make all external controls and pressures, such as salary, security, subsidies, 
honorariums, etc., secondary to the only pure inner science motive: The pursuit 
of truth wherever it may lead. This may mean that some will suffer economic 
loss, or greater hardships, in devotion to the pursuit of truth. This is what 
happened to many of the first and some of the greatest scientists. Some suffered 
even death. Such revival of this original spirit of science may, in part, be what 
our present need is calling for. The present sad and grotesquely distorted 
aspect of science development in the West may be the over-all result of science 
itself having “sold out’ to agencies whose motives, in their very essence, sabo- 
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tage the pure spirit and motive of science. It is tantamount to what would 
have occurred if early science had become an instrument of either the authori- 
tarian church or the authoritarian state. It is inconceivable that this could 
have occurred and it still be science. 


Science as handmaiden of state or industry is inimical to the meanings and 
methods of both science and democracy. In a totalitarian society, to take over 
by subsidy or otherwise the control of science is at least in harmony with the 
Organization and operation of government, though it is no less destructive of 
science for that reason. But a democracy operates as subject to popular pressure 
through organized groups. For science to withhold its organizations from 
influencing a democratic society means to make science the instrument of the 
interests of those groups which can and will wield more pressure and exercise 
most power arbitrarily; in this case the industrialists and the militarists which, 
historically in the West, have nearly always joined their forces against the peo- 
ple. So long as democracy remains, none of such “‘interests’” are to be iden- 
tified as government. For science to be subservient to any of these pressures 
or all of them combined is to be less than science, is a grave disservice to the 
society, and is destructive of democracy itself. In a democracy, it is most 
imperative for scientists and science groups to have views based upon their 
knowledge of science facts, to make them widely known and, when necessary, 
to develop pressure and carry out social action with respect to implementing 
such convicitions or decisions. This is implicit in that part of the Committee's 
report which comes under “Need for Action: The Role of the Organization of 
Science,” especially the reference to “the pressing need that scientists concern 
themselves with social action.” 


In the final analysis, science can never be more than the extension of man’s 
Spirit, or intellect plus aspirations, just as economics, technology, research, civil- 
ization, are all just man’s extending of his spirit through exercise of energy 
and use of sharpened wits, developed skills, greater understanding. There is 
no such thing as a science which is “pure’’ just as instrument, apart from use 
of it as instrument; just as there is no such thing as an industrial process which 
is efficient apart from the people by whom and for whom it is efficient. The 
social factor has to be brought into each science equation for it to be a complete 
science, simply because science gathers its meaning only out of the fact that 
man is the knower, the discoverer and the user. Science is not even instrument 
apart from the significance of this relationship. It should not be necessary to 
labor anything so rudimentary and so obvious. The idea that a particular 
science discipline can be “pure” out of relationships is a superstition similar 
to that which conceives of the possibility of religion existing which is apart 
from man’s living of every part of his daily life. 


Even if all parts of science are taken in wholeness, it still would not be 
“pure” except by people’s grasp of it. If science is properly defined as “efh- 
cient inquiry,’ rather than in subject matter terms, then it is more efficient 
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because not confined to a compartment in isolation from the rest of reality; it 
is inquiry only because it is used—that is of, by and for human beings as the 
instrument in their hands. An instrument can be used anyhow—for diabolic 
purposes by diabolic people or for constructive purposes by constructive people. 
Science, being method is nothing static or ever final in nature. Only the 
people’s grasp of the greatest possible measure of truth and their living by it 
day by day can answer the description of “‘pure’’ science. But this is democ- 
racy also. It may also be the only real religion—of the community of God, 
which is just another name for the community of man. Is this sheer confusion ? 
Perhaps, but not as great a confusion as the delusion that science is something 
which can have a purity, or even a meaning apart from what it does to people 
and what people do with it. 
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DESEGREGATION IN LOUISIANA—1956: 
A SURVEY OF RETARDING CONDITIONS 


JosEPH T. TAYLOR 


The State of Louisiana is still a part of the hard core of states which have 
legal segregation and are exercising defiance of the decision of the Supreme 
Court declaring segregation in the public schools unconstitutional. 

The second anniversary of this epoch-making decision was coincident with 
two meetings antithetical in purpose by organizations whose activity highlights 
the contrasting techniques which one may observe on the rapidly changing 
scene that is Louisiana. On one side of town a prominent Negro publisher 
was addressing a racially-mixed group at a dinner meeting. He was outlining 
the positive steps being taken by the National Urban League to implement more 
effective use of all the resources of the great urban centers in which this nation 
abounds. The meeting illustrated how people of like mind and interests can 
work effectively for common objectives completely unmindful of racial differ- 
ences. In another section of town, the governor of a Southern state, a man 
now famous for his attack on the United States Supreme Court, was engaging 
in his favorite pastime. He was anything but restrained as he addressed what 
was purported to be a white audience. His line of thinking is indicated in the 
following statement attributed to him: “Almost 100 years ago the people of 
the great state of Louisiana joined with the people of Georgia and the people 
of the other Southern states and fought side by side in one of the most san- 
guinary wars in history for the cause and principles they thought were right. 
And today their valiant descendants are ready, I believe, to battle side by side 
for those same sacred rights which are threatened with destruction by the ruth- 
less decisions of the Supreme Court which have, I believe, deliberately ignored 
the Constitution of this mighty nation.’” 

So it has been. More often than not during the past year stress has been 
given to arguments in favor of circumventing the Supreme Court Decision 
and ways of achieving this end. With the passing of time, opponents of the 
decision have become increasingly more bold in their efforts to undermine 
respect for the national government generally and the Supreme Court specifi- 
cally. The chief concern of this report should be to discuss developments in the 
process of desegregation in education in Louisiana during the past year; however, 
definitive changes in this direction have been negligible. Even so, the events 
that have transpired during this period have in many instances been designed 
specifically to forestall any positive steps toward desegregation not only in 
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education but in other fields of activity as well. It will, then, be helpful to 
consider broader developments which appear to be pertinent to any meaning- 
ful activity in anticipation of significant change in the customary pattern of 
race relations in this state. 


1. Active leadership was provided by the state legislature through the 
State Board of Liquidation (an Agency empowered to make emergency appro- 
priations between legislative sessions) which appropriated $100,000 to enable 
the state to wage a more effective fight against integration. This fund was used 
in part to secure special attorneys to handle desegregation suits. This appropria- 
tion was opposed by Negro taxpayers, but to no avail. 


2. School boards singly began to express themselves as being opposed to 
integration. Such statements served to discourage any desegregation activities 
of Negro school personnel as they would easily have been exposed to reprisal. 
School board pronouncements became all the more significant following the 
action taken by the professional organization of white teachers which endorsed 
continued segregation in the schools of the state.’ 


3. The Louisiana School Boards Association, an organization of all parish 
school boards in the state, finally passed a resolution asking the state legislature 
to join other Southern state legislatures in putting “‘énterposition’”’ into effect. 
The resolution contained a warning to Negro teachers and administrators that 
“their professional welfare would be gravely jeopardized if segregation is 
abolished.””* This warning has been stressed continuously, and is a powerful 
deterrent to open participation by Negro school personnel in desegregation 
efforts. 

Present Status of Desegregation 


Public recreational facilities, if used at all, are still being used on a 
segregated basis. There is evidence of a determined effort by persons in positions 
of policy making that this condition will remain. Several evidences of this 
might be considered. The directors of public recreation adopted a resolution 
opposing the integration of these facilities with some expressing the belief that 
if integration were attempted, it would result in the destruction of all recrea- 
tional facilities. In spite of clear-cut decisions by the Court in this field, Negroee 
still are not permitted the unrestricted use of public recreational facilities, and 
there is no evidence that plans are being made for any change on a voluntary 
basis. For example, Negroes may use tennis and golf facilities at City Park 
in New Orleans only at stated times. Hastily developed dual facilities are being 
provided in other areas. 

In commercial sports retrogression has taken place. A year ago, Negroes 
played baseball without incident with teams in the Evangeline League and the 
Texas League. Louisiana cities have membership in both of these leagues. 
During the Annual Sugar Bowl activities, racial barriers were broken when 
Negroes competed both in football and basketball. Unsegregated seating was 
in evidence in part of the audience at the Sugar Bowl stadium. In recent months, 
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however, action was taken by park officials in Baton Rouge which banned mixed 
sports in the city owned park. This act caused clubs in the Evangeline League 
which has Negro players to transfer them. It might be pointed out, however, 
that Negro patronage of these teams has virtually ceased. Some have raised 
serious doubt whether these clubs with their already small patronage can afford 
this additional loss. The New Orleans entry in the Southern Association has 
almost no Negro patronage since Negroes allegedly are expressing their resent- 
ment of exclusion of Negro players and segregated seating. Recently two New 
Orleans colleges scheduled an interracial baseball game. It was to be played 
at the local Southern Association Park. Permission had been granted to use 
the field. However, when it became public knowledge that the game would be 
interracial, the park management found that “‘to play the game would badly 
damage the playing field.” The game was not played. In this area it is safe 
to say that many gains which were apparent a year ago, have been destroyed 
during the past year. 


In public transportation within the state, the state laws still provide for 
separation of the races. The ruling of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
about interstate travel is being obeyed in letter in part. Many visable signs of 
segregation have been removed. However, certain techniques are used to discour- 
age free and easy movement of persons without regard to race. For example, in 
some railway stations, one may note policeman who suggest that persons are in 
the wrong section or that they are using the wrong facilities when they dis- 
regard segregation practices. This practice constitutes a type of intimidation. 
A technique of evasion is practiced by some railroads as they excercise the pri- 
vilege of seating their patrons. Negroes in instances are deliberately shown to 
special cars. There is, however, no insistence that they accept these facilities. 
Yet, the inexperienced Negro traveler depends on the train personnel to facili- 
tate his travel in the most comfortable manner. The result is often a concen- 
tration of Negroes in separate facilities. There are still instances in which 
Negroes traveling by plane are made uncomfortable in their efforts to use 
airport terminal facilities. The inconveniences experienced by Negro passengers 
in getting to and from airports have not been removed. This is especially true 
of New Orleans. Special limousine service is provided for them with consider- 
able waste of time and, in instances, at additional cost. 


In education the same pervasive resistance to desegregation is evident. 
As of June 1, 1956, Negroes have been admitted to at least four of the state- 
supported institutions of higher learning formerly attended solely by whites. 
That they have been attended with few incidents has in no way diminished the 
efforts of protagonists of continued segregation to accomplish their aim. In 
anticipation of an unfavorable decision on the forced admission of Negroes to 
the undergraduate level at Louisiana State University,“ a proposal was made to 
set up high standards for admission. The proposal was perhaps designed to 
minimize Negro enrollment at the University since Negroes presumably would 
be less able to qualify than whites. This proposal, however, was defeated. The 
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reasons for its defeat were not publicized. But one might inject that any sober 
reflection on the proposal probably revealed that existing standards are already 
too high for many graduates of Louisiana high schools, both Negro and White. 
Consequently, any standards adopted if impartially applied will penalize whites 
as well as Negroes. 

A year ago there was a long and awkward waiting period in Louisiana 
as new developments were awaited in public and private elementary and 
secondary schools. It will be remembered that suits had been filed in at least 
two parishes requesting desegregated public schools. The Archbishop of New 
Orleans indicated that the parochial schools would be desegregated but not 
during the school year 1955-56. Since that time these desegregation suits have 
been reopened and one has been decided, appealed and the appeal re- 
jected. The Orleans Parish School Board has been ordered to desegregate its 
schools. The Archbishop of New Orleans has stated unequivocally that segre- 
gation is wrong and has given every indication that the parochial schools will 
be desegregated in the near future. The statement of the Archbishop regarding 
the sin of segregation prompted attacks from Catholic opponents of desegre- 
gation.” One organization came into being with the easily discerned if not 
clearly avowed purpose of showing that the Archbishop was wrong. An ex- 
tract from a public appeal carried in local newspapers is self-explanatory. 


ASSOCIATION OF CATHOLIC LAYMEN 
(A Louisiana Corporation) 


I, being a Roman Catholic of the Caucasian race, herewith apply 
for membership in the Association of Catholic Laymen which has for 
its purposes the following objectives: 

To foster and protect the moral, physical, cultural and educational 
welfare of the people; 

To investigate and study the problems of compulsory integration; 


To keep the public fully informed and alerted on all matters re- 
lated thereto; 
To seek out, make known and denounce Communistic infiltration, 
if any there be in the integration movement; 
To attain a prudent, just and peaceful solution to the rac 
problem.’ pee 


This organization, headed by a school board member, recently ceased its 
activities at the request of the Archbishop, but not without expressing an inten- 
tion to take its case to higher church authority. 

These developments have served to initiate frenzied retaliative activity on 
the part of those who oppose desegregation. In connection with the descgre- 
gation suit, the state constitutional amendments expressedly designed to circum- 
vent the Supreme Court Decision were adjudged unconstitutional. Since these 
amendments were never felt to be more than stopgaps, judgments against them 
merely prompted more desperate attacks on the Court—this time in the form 
of the revived doctrine of interposition. 
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Recent legislative action attests the determination of the state to evade the 
ruling of the Supreme Court in the matter of desegregation. The state legis- 
lature has recently passed resolutions of interposition in both houses without 
a single dissenting vote.’ (It should be noted that all members of the legis- 
Jature did not answer roll in either house.) The following statement attrib- 
uted to one leader of segregation forces in the legislature is indicative of the 
groups’ motivation in interposition: ‘“The laws that we pass, the things that 
we do here are delaying actions. Public opinion is stronger than any act of 
the courts. If we fight our battles peacefully, legally and forcefully, we will 
win this battle. Already, the tide is beginning to turn in the North.’* 


The following measures have been passed by the recently adjourned state 
legislature and signed by the governor: 


a. A constitutional amendment to block integration by withdrawing 
state permission to sue state or local agencies governing recreational 
or park facilities, schools and colleges. This amendment will be 
submitted to the people on November 6. 


b. An act to place segregation in public parks and recreational facilities 
under “‘the state’s sovereign police power.” 


c. Am act to guarantee segregated travel waiting rooms by requiring 
one area for white intrastate passengers and another for Negro intra- 
state passengers and all interstate passengers. 


d. An act to require applicants to colleges and universities to present 


certificates of eligibility and good moral character from parish super- 
intendents. 


e. An act to eliminate compulsory school attendance when schools are 
forced to integrate. 


f. Acts which would prevent teachers, bus drivers and other school 
employees from advocating or helping to bring about integration in 
public schools or colleges. 


g- An act to prevent interracial sports and social activities in the state. 


h. An act relinquishing the right of the Orleans Parish School Board 
to designate the schools to be attended by Negroes and whites to a 
legislative committee. This legislation was sought by the School 
Board in an effort to circumvent the Federal Court order that the 
Orleans Parish School Board desegregate the schools under its juris- 
diction. 


The organizations most active in prosecuting the case for continued segre- 
gation have variously described themselves as ‘Southern Gentlemen,” “Knights 
of the White Christians,” ‘The Society for the preservation of State Govern- 
ment and Racial Integrity’ and the “White Citizens Councils.” Systematic 
attempts have been made to discredit organizations and individuals who have 
consistently expressed a desire to implement desegregation. Among the targets 
of attack have been the National Association for the Advancement of Colored 
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People, the Urban League, the Citizens Forum on Integration and the Southern 
Conference Educational Fund. As indicated earlier, the NAACP was directly 
attacked and has been banned under a state law designed to curb the activities 
of the Ku Klux Klan. Interestingly enough, the Klan has officially reappeared 
in the state, having recently been chartered after more than thirty years of 
inactivity.” The Urban League has been subjected to determined attack—its 
board members maligned, and its position as a Community Chest Agency 
endangered. This statement attributed to a spokesman for the New Orleans 
Citizens Council illustrates the nature of the attack on the Urban League: 

“While the Urban League works quietly on the local front, the NAACP 
is working militantly on the National front. I have evidence here that the 
Urban League is working for integration in all walks of life—is working to 
have Negro physicians admitted to the Orleans Parish Medical Society and to 
place Negroes on a higher integrated level in the telephone company and the 
Esso Standard Oil Company. The Urban League is almost totally supported 
by the Community Chest, a subsidiary of the United Fund.”” 

The Citizens Forum on Integration, an organization whose purpose is 
avowed to be that of discussing openly and objectively the problems incident 
to integration, has been denied further use of a school auditorium because a 
full list of all its donors and sponsors was not supplied to the Orleans Parish 
School Board. 

The Southern Conference Educational Fund has been investigated for 
possible Communist connections. As of this date, no such connections have 
been established. Even so, the editor of the New Orleans Chamber of Com- 
merce Bulletin was dismissed allegedly because he was a member of the South- 
ern Conference Educational Fund Board of Directors. The Civil Liberties 
Union has faced attacks for subversive connections. All these developments 
suggest the subjective manner in which the desegregation problem is being 
faced by the leadership of Louisiana. 

Other isolated instances of an emotional approach to the issues involved 
in desegregation are: The school officials in one parish removed a science 
textbook because one parent felt that the book insinuated the races breed freely 
with each other." School officials in another parish banished Life, Time and 
Look, three leading national magazines, from its school libraries because they 
dealt unfairly with the South’s side in the desegregation problem.” Not only 
were current issues banned, but back issues covering a score of years were 


destroyed. 
Appraisal of Present Status of Desegregation 


The more alarming aspects of Louisiana’s defiance of the Supreme Court’s 
Decision outlawing segregation in the public schools have crystallized resulting 
in official defiance of both the letter and the spirit of this epoch-making pro- 
nouncement by the highest tribunal of the nation. A year ago in summarizing 
the status of desegregation in Louisiana, it was suggested that certain obstacles 
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had to be overcome before any appreciable progress would be possible. The 
conspicuous absence of constructive effort to meet the challenge provided by 
the demise of legal segregation can be highlighted by a re-examination of the 
obstacles listed a year ago. For indeed, they are still present and are more 
formidable by far than they were one year ago. 


Some obstacles to appraisal 

Faulty communication is a basic obstacle to conference and discussion. 
Channels of communication between Negroes and whites are less open than 
they were a year ago. The basic problem here is the bugbear of equality. The 
rights of Negroes are rarely discussed without qualifications which are generally 
unacceptable to Negroes. Efforts to find solutions to problems involving these 
rights are usually initiated by whites, and in a framework which they deem to 
be right and proper. Of course, since such a framework devalues the rights 
of Negroes, it is unacceptable to them. Consequently, in the existing power 
structure, since such a framework constitutes the sine gua non of discussion for 
the more vocal elements of the population, discussion is rarely possible, and 
seldom if ever fruitful. 

Protagonists of segregation appear to view with amazement and disbelief 
any suggestion that Negroes actually desire the fundamental rights, the realiza- 
tion of which constitutes the American dream. In fact, if efforts to exercise 
these rights are made in violation of the customary pattern of race relations in 
the state, as these spokesmen see and interpret this pattern, they find it difficult 
to believe that these efforts could be the result of aspirations possessed by local 
Negroes. They find it more comfortable to believe that the pressure to secure 
rights for Negroes is the result of a meddling group of outsiders who, if they 
persist, are equally unwelcome whether they come from the “Yankee North” 
or “Communist Moscow.” Having successfully reasoned Negro objections to 
the status quo out of existence, these spokesmen proceed to ignore expressed 
Negro objections and adopt fear-producing tactics to discourage objections from 
whites who differ from them. Consequently, prosegregation spokesmen often 
go unchallenged when they give their audiences assurance that neither Negroes 
nor whites want a change in existing patterns of race relations. 

The voices most frequently heard are those that clamor for an abrupt halt 
in the efforts by progressive forces in the state that have been making a Her- 
culean effort to overcome the accumulated effects of years of isolated living and 
shortsighted planning. The language they speak reflects no effort on their 
part to make a realistic appraisal of the powerful forces currently operating to 
make as one the destinies of this state and of the nation at large. Nor do they 
appear to be seriously aware of the full impact of technological and economic 
change on the social fabric of the entire South. Louisiana, instead of being 
immune to these forces making for change, is perhaps more susceptible because 
of its richness in natural and human resources. The discomforting fact for 
foes of change is that Louisiana has changed far more than most of its citizens 
realize. 
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These facts, however, even when recognized, are adroitly side-stepped or, 
are deliberately ignored. In the latter instance, the facts become but an addi- 
tional reason why discussion of desegregation on a basis of equality just does 
not take place. Some practices that are current support the above assertions. 
Spokesmen for the movement to circumvent the Court’s desegregation decision 
deny that Negroes are not included in any official planning activity; and 
perhaps, most flagrant in its import, is the practice of groups which seek to 
defy the court ruling to make their appeal to ‘loyal white people.” 


Difficulty of impartial discussion has increased. If it was difficult to 
discuss desegregation impartially a year ago, it is next to impossible to do so 
now. Persons in positions of delegated power prefer to avoid discussion com- 
pletely. When this is not possible, utterances are judiciously tailored to give 
a minimum of offense to any group deemed to possess actual or potential 
strength. This fact was illustrated by the actions of the five candidates in the 
recent gubernatorial election. All five candidates at the behest of the ‘White 
Citizens’ Councils” felt compelled to speak out in favor of continued racial 
segregation. Their statements are revealing: 


Candidate No. 1 I am for segregation. I don’t believe the colored 
people are ready for integration. 


Candidate No. 2 I believe in maintaining the segregation we have now, 
I believe the colored people are for it. 


Candidate No. 3 I am a very firm believer in segregation. I will use 
every legal means to maintain (it). 


Candidate No. 4 I promise to preserve segregation within the frame- 
work of Louisiana’s laws. The bulk of the people 
have shown that they are definitely in favor of 
segregation. 


Candidate No. 5 Integration will not serve the interests of all the 
people of this state. The colored people in our area 
don’t want integration. They are not ready for it.” 


It is interesting to note that none of the candidates felt the same obligation 
to stress special concern for the supreme law of the land. Many whites who are 
far from condoning the machinations of the champions of white supremacy are 
nevertheless reluctant to give public utterance to opinions which may be inter- 
preted as being in favor of integration. Many Negroes state their views on 
desegregation with great care—usually with a view of making them elastic in the 
event they are challenged. In such an atmosphere, it is not likely that much 
impartial discussion of desegregation will take place. 


Citizen apathy is more pronounced than ever. Spokesmen for the forces 
acting in opposition to desegregation have sought by word and deed to render 
meaningless some of the fundamental tenets undergirding both our political and 
moral systems. Yet consistent and effective citizen protest against this trend is 
conspicuous by its absence. Some of the more flagrant developments are illus- 
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trated by the following utterances from local and neighboring state spokesmen for 
foes of desegregation: 

[The Desegregation Decision] “is a small part of the program to socialize 
and then communize our country.’ 


“We want to inform the people of the history of separation of the races, 
and of the illegal action of the Supreme Court in its decision of May 17, 1954. 
_. . We wish to urge upon them the desirability of organizing in an effort 
to legally and peacefully resist execution of this edict, and place before the 
people the effect upon the way of life of white persons if intergration is to 
be brought about.’’” 


“We want to keep our organization above reproach and stain. We have 
nothing against the Negro race . . . . We are willing to help the Negro race, 
not a bunch of mulattoes. The white people built the schools the Negroes are 
going to, and we want to maintain segregation from the colleges down.’ 


[We urge that the board] ‘‘take every possible action to prevent the 
mixing of white and colored children in the same schools, and to continue the 
principle of separate but equal facilities.” 


One looks in vain for tangible evidence that the above sentiments do not 
reflect the sentiments of the majority of the people in Louisiana. Few dis- 
senting or disapproving voices have been raised and few counteracting measures 
have been taken. There are, however, some hopeful exceptions. More note- 
worthy among the exceptions are: The Catholic Commission on Human Rights 
of the Catholic Committee of the South, the Louisiana Council on Human 
Relations, the New Orleans Interdenominational Ministerial Alliance, a score 
or more of carnival clubs, social fraternities and fraternities with exclusively 
Negro membership. In one way or another these organizations and numerous 
isolated individuals have made known that there are individuals and groups 
in the state who do not hesitate to make public their feelings that the supreme 
law of the land should become the basis on which the validity of the local 
law and the persistence of established custom should rest. 


The Catholic Commission on Human Rights, The Louisiana Council on 
Human Relations and the Citizens Forum on Integration have throughout the 
year attempted to present the more positive aspects of the desegregation picture. 
In instances, leaders in and spokemen for these organizations have come in for 
their share of vilification at the hands of prosegregation spokemen. Even so, 
the work of these organizations has continued. It would appear that the spirit 
in which they work even when opposition is greatest is exemplified in the 
statement made by the spokesmen for a group of one hundred and eighty 
citizens who signed a petition asking the Orleans Parish School Board to begin 
planning for desegregation: 


‘“‘We are aware of the fact that many states have gone seriously to work 
to overcome the problem [of desegregation], to begin to iron out the differences 
and at least to evidence the fact that they are aware that the law exists and must 
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be carried out. Respect for the law would warrant the further study that we ask 
you to make.’’” 


Material considerations influence attitudes. In a materialistic setting, men 
often find it difficult to square precept and practice. Right often goes un- 
championed; wrong thereby prevails by default. The signs are here: 


1. The Bayou Boys State, annually sponsored by the American Legion, 
is suffering from lack of funds. Increasing numbers of white persons who 
gladly helped to give this citizenship experience in the past are not certain 
what kind of ideas it might cause to develop now. “If Negroes want it, let 
them support it.’ Some Negroes would soft-pedal any discussion of activity 
in sensitive areas because—'‘if they thought we were doing this, they would 
not support us.” 


2. Some organizations in the United Fund of Greater New Orleans al- 
legedly have been scrutinized closely to find evidence that they may be fostering 
desegregation. Systematic pressure is being brought to discredit at least one 
of them toward the end of having it dropped from the United Fund as a threat 
to success of the entire fund-raising drive. 


3. Some Negro school principals have given orders not to have any 
discussion of integration in any plan of school work because it might get back 
to the school board. Others have reportedly requested that invited speakers 
refrain from mentioning either integration or desegregation because to do so 
would disturb the “good relations here.” 


Definition of issues is not accepted. The issues involved in the challenge 
of desegregation are not being faced. The foregoing problem areas would be 
less difficult if they were discussed by polemicists in a framework which permit 
their objective discussion and possible resolution. Two illustrations bear out this 
cleavage between discussants of desegregation. One spokesman for the Citi- 
zen’s Council stated: ‘“Today, the Supreme Court is undoubtedly the greatest 
menace to liberty and constitutional government. . . . What right has the 
Court to tell you that you must submit your children to racial integration when 
that same Court has previously held (that such power) has been reserved to 
the states? . . . The Supreme Court has simply turned over to the NAACP and 
other Communist front organizations every district court in the nation. .. . 
Until we find men in responsible positions in state government willing to be 
charged in criminal contempt of one of the Court orders, we won't have a 
showdown.” This spokesman continued, saying that he would be willing to 
stand such charges if he could find a school board that would join him. He 
then expressed the view that no Southern jury would convict a man for standing 
up for the rights of the people.” 

The attorney for the National Association for the Advancement of Colored 
People highlighted the opposite side of the issue when he stated: “It's too late 
for equal school facilities. If they built the finest Negro schools, it wouldn't 
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satisfy us. We don’t want second class citizenship in any form. We don’t want 
any school operated out of public funds to have a racial tag on it. This is not 
intended to incite you to any unwarranted action; we're here to plan legal 
action.””™ 


It should be readily apparent that the two views indicated above are 
antithetical and must be resolved in terms of principles that are not local 
either in origin or breadth of application. The seriousness of the cleavage 
between these views is found in the successful effort of state officials to have 
the NAACP banned from activity by resorting to an outmoded law which 
clearly was not intended to apply to such organizations. 


Summary 


In summarizing development in Louisiana over the past year, candor dic- 
tates the conclusion that far less progress has been made toward desegregation 
than one might have expected in a state with such a rich and varied past, 
such a variety of peoples and cultures in the present, not to mention an abun- 
dance of resources both natural and human, so necessary to a promising future. 

One who dares take the long look to the future may find reason to predict 
that the constant and prolonged crises being generated by opponents of de- 
segregation in a political and moral vacuum against an ever-widening varied 
and more inclusive group of targets—all within the pale of law and order— 
may result in the exhaustion of the efforts of even the more ardent champion 
of objectives and movements which run so counter to those basic legal and 
spiritual values which have made this country great. There is reason to hope 
that when the din of hysterical shouting has subsided, the realization that there 
is a changing South—a changing Louisiana—will be so pronounced that all and 
sundry will be convinced that the choice is, as Ralph McGill once put it, “not 
whether patterns of race relations will change, but rather how can we live more 
effectively in a changing pattern.” 

The destinies and the hopes of Louisiana are one with those of the 
nation. The weaknesses and the follies of Louisiana—by whomever demon- 
strated or perpetrated—are liabitites of the nation. Such observations in less 
crucial times would be axiomatic; but, in 1956, they may be the simple truths 
that are forced upon us as a rude and unwelcome resultant of the current 
frenzied activity to frustrate the supreme !aw of the land.” In the face of these 
truths, the things that men have in common and the ways in which they 
complement one another are infinitely more important than the weaknesses they 
find in one another and the superficial differences they possess which may be 
easily discerned and all too often magnified out of all proportion. 
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THE DIVISION OF COMMUNICATION IN A UNIVERSITY 
FACULTY CLUB CAFETERIA: A PARTICIPANT EXPERIMENTAL 
APPROACH 


RoBEeRT M. FRUMKIN 


When Mills lambasted sociologists in recent years' he did so, perhaps, 
more on methodological grounds than on any other. What he seemed con- 
cerned with was the fact that the sociologists in their attempt to be “‘super- 
positivistic’”” had completed a plethora of sterile studies which were often less 
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sound in their interpretations of human behavior than those interpretations 
found in the daily writings of mediocre journalists. 

As a remedy to this unhappy state of affairs, I feel that Foote and Cot- 
trell have, in part, contributed a fruitful methodological direction, namely, in 
their emphasis on the participant-experimental approach’ to the study of 
human behavior. 

This approach, as I see it, is one in which the researcher consciously 
joins in the social interaction of the groups he studies and also consciously 
introduces experimental or independent variables which he observes in real 
behavior, in real groups. 


Background of the Study 


At the University of Buffalo the time was ripe for such a study when I 
joined the faculty there in the autumn of 1954. An old, large 12 room house 
which was formerly used as the bookstore and for other services was converted 
into a pleasant Faculty Club the previous year. It included a cafeteria and 
kitchen in the basement; reading rooms, writing desks, lounge chairs and a 
concert grand piano on the first floor; and small meeting rooms and small kitchen 
on the second floor. Depending on rank, faculty members pay a nominal fee 
for use of the club and receive a key with which to gain entrance to it, since 
it is locked at all times. 

When I first joined the Faculty Club I was told that its purposes were not 
being adequately and satisfactorily fulfilled. Among those purposes was that 
of facilitating friendships and communication between faculty members repre- 
senting different fields of concentration both in the Arts and Sciences College 
as well as the other colleges in the university. I therefore decided, as a socio- 
logist, to quietly and secretly subject the Faculty Club Cafeteria, which can hold 
about 100 hungry faculty members comfortably for daily lunches when all are 
seated at one time, to a careful sociological analysis. I spent the entire 1954-55 
academic year going to lunch with the eagerness of a young man discovering 
the many mystenies of life for the first time. And this is what I found. 


Findings in the preliminary participant-observer study 


As the weeks flew by a number of crystal clear variables influencing social 
interaction in the Faculty Club Cafeteria were discovered. The most important 
of these social factors accounting for what I call the division of communication 
were: (1) age, (2) sex, (3) length of service, (4) marital status, (5) status 
in the university hierarchy, (6) physical, emotional and intellectual attractive- 
ness of faculty members, (7) field of teaching, (8) degree of extroversion and 
introversion, (9) extent of prior contact or lack thereof, (10) table constella- 
tion of persons before faculty members are seated, (11) religious affiliation, 





*C. W. Mills, White Collar (New York: Oxford University Press, 1951). 


*N. Foote and L. S. Cottrell, Identity and Interpersonal Competence (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1955). 
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and (12) goal orientation. I will discuss each of these individually and then 
show how I consciously introduced an experimental variable which began to 
break up the iron-clad division of communication which prevented the realiza- 
tion of the main purpose of the Faculty Club. 


1. Age and the division of communication. Most noticeable to the 
observer was the fact that the young faculty members generally are with other 
young faculty members, and that the old likewise generally are with other old 
faculty members. Among the middle age group, faculty members between 
35 and 55 years of age, interaction by age did not follow this pattern seen 
among the old, those above 55, or the young, those under 35 years of age. 


2. Sex and the division of communication. Generally, it was apparent 
that friendship patterns were strongly homosexual. That is, male faculty 
members tended to prefer the company of members of the same sex, as did 
female members prefer their own sex. This might have been due to several 
other related factors. Certain departments have larger numbers of females 
than other departments, e.g., speech and drama, physical education for women, 
secretarial work, occupational therapy, nursing, etc.; likewise many departments 
are predominantly staffed by members of the male sex, e.g., physics, law, engi- 
neering, etc. Many of the homosexual friendships are between those faculty 
members who have always been single; they are the unmarried, among whom 
there seems to be a fair share of misogynists and misanthropists, of the overly 
cautious and prudish who take refuge in the ivory towers of university life. 


3. Length of service and the division of communication. Another factor 
closely allied to age is that of length of service to the university. Among the 
older and middle age groups there have been formed enduring and close friend- 
ships. It was, therefore, not too much of a surprise to find length of service 
an important factor in the patterns of social interaction studied. 


4. Marital status and the division of communication. Generally it was 
found that the married and not-married do not intermingle and converse with 
each other as often as do the married with the married or the not-married with 
the not-married. As stated before, this fact was related to homosexual friend- 
ship patterns which were evident. 


5. Status in the university hierarchy and the division of communication. 
Invariably high status faculty members and administrators had greater drawing 
power than mediocre or low status personnel. Thus, college deans, department 
chairmen, distinguished professors and the like, usually attracted a sizeable 
number of faculty members to their groups. At the table where high status 
personnel sat flocked hosts of upward-striving, kowtowing lower status per- 
sonnel. It was here at the cafeteria that this latter point was boldly and some- 
times revoltingly manifest. 


6. Physical, emotional and intellectual attractiveness of faculty members 
and the division of communication. All the previous factors discussed could 
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and were actually broken up by the staff member who was either excitingly 
good looking, charming, humorous, full of stimulating ideas or stories. A few 
young beautiful and charming female faculty members even attracted top uni- 
versity policymakers at times, and a bright, handsome (even homely) and 
attractive middle age male could often make tender the hardest, coldest and 
misanthropic unmarried female members of the faculty. 


7. Field of teaching and the division of communication. \t was found 
that by far the most common and significant factor accounting for continued 
social interaction and friendship was the field of teaching of the faculty mem- 
ber. Invariably members of the same or related departments were found eat- 
ing together. For example, members of the sociology, psychology and educa- 
tion departments often were attracted to each other. Likewise, members of the 
engineering, physics and chemistry departments often shared their lunch hours 
together. 


8. Degree of extroversion and introversion and the division of commun- 
ication. Extreme introverts often tend to eat and sit alone even when seated 
at a table with other communicating faculty members. Extreme extroverts, on 
the other hand, tend to seek out congenial eating mates for the lunch hour, 
even sometimes inviting congenial persons to join them at their tables. Person- 
ality and temperament therefore seem to be important variables to note. There 
are noisy tables loaded with extroverts and very quiet tables with stony-faced 
introverts whose communication is, at best, intrasymbolic rather than intersym- 
bolic. There are many variations between these extremes because faculty 
members tend to be ambiverts. 


9. Extent of prior contact or lack thereof and the division of communi- 
cation. As in all human relations, prior contact or lack thereof, seemed to 
weigh heavy in choice of eating partners. People who knew each other before 
tended to seek each other’s company. Likewise, new people had to introduce 
themselves to veteran faculty members or eat alone. It takes the new faculty 
member about a year to make himself known to the usual groups that use the 
faculty cafeteria. It might be the reasons why members of particular or related 
departments tend to eat together and ossify the intrafield friendship groups 
rather than the interfield friendship groups. 


10. Table constellations and the division of communication. What 
group is seated at a particular time and what group one chooses to eat with 
depends on all prior considerations. That is, given the choice, a faculty mem- 
ber tends to seek the path of least effort to communicate. Because it is easy 
to communicate with one’s own department members they are usually the first 
choice. Age and sex also seem to be stable factors influencing table constella- 
tions and choice of eating partners. These factors are manifest even within 
departments. Thus younger members of departments tend to eat together, 
also those of the same sex, those of the same rank, etc. 


11. Religion and the division of communication. In this particular uni- 
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versity Jewish faculty members seem to seek each other’s company in spite of 
departmental, sex, age and status barriers. This does not seem to be the case 
with non-Jewish faculty members. However, since the Jewish faculty members 
are concentrated in related fields, mostly the social sciences and humanities, 
perhaps, this accentuates the religiocentric ethmic characteristic already present 
among Jews. That this pattern is significant can be seen in the fact that the 
Hillel Foundation sponsors a very active Jewish faculty fellowship group which 
meets once a month during the entire academic year. 


12. Goal orientation and the division of communication. Among the 
various factors so far considered, perhaps, this last one is the most significant. 
By goal orientation with reference to a faculty member is meant whether or not 
that member is essentially status or achievement oriented;’ whether or not that 
member is seeking primarily rewards or is interested in services; whether or not 
that member’s basic orientation is egoistic or altruistic; or, perhaps is neither of 
the two preceding orientations but is humanistic a healthy balance between the 
two antithetical orientations. If one would carefully examine all the previous 
factors discussed one would find that these orientations lend clarity and meaning 
as to their significance. Thus, e.g., the faculty member who eats only with 
only high status faculty members is reward-oriented; the member who seeks 
out congenial members of his own (or complementary) sex, age, marital status, 
personality and temperament, field of teaching, etc., is generally achievement- 
oriented, concerned with service on the most congenial level; and too rarely, 
unfortunately, do we find the Aumanistically-oriented who actively seeks out 
non-congenial members from different fields in order to learn something about 
them and their fields, and likewise does not neglect the reward or achievement 
orientation which helps make him a complete, well-balanced person. 


Breaking the ossified patterns of interaction 


The factors discussed in relation to the division of communication in the 
Faculty Club Cafeteria are not peculiar to lunchtime social interaction; they 
pervade the entire campus faculty communication network at the University of 
Buffalo, and I feel certain, these patterns are common in other large universities 
and colleges throughout the country. 


These patterns of interaction can be broken and were partially broken by 
the introduction of one simple device used by the writer. In the second year 
of the experiment the writer actively supported the humanistic-orientation with 
its emphasis on attempted communication with noncongenial faculty members. 
The task was accomplished simply by the writer consciously fitting himself into 
tables in which there were only strangers to him and simply making it his busi- 





* The significance of the status and achievement goal orientations was suggested to 
the writer by a brilliant, unpublished paper written by Dr. Melvin Seeman on 
mobility and prejudice. The writer is deeply grateful for having had the privilege 
of reading that provocative paper by Dr. Seeman. 
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ness to not only get to know these people but also for them to get to know 
him. Since the writer’s field is sociology, sociology within one year achieved 
a new and hitherto unknown prestige among the university's fields of study. 
Likewise, the writer found that even engineers, dentists, physicists, speech 
therapists and other specialists in the university had as much to contribute to 
the world as we sociologists. From this single innovation—the consciously 
planned communication with the noncongenial faculty members and groups, 
a humanistic orientation—the writer sparked an evergrowing nonrigid division 
of communication which is no longer based on predetermined congeniality but 
rather on an ever more determined attitude on the part of faculty members to 
get to know those “‘strange and queer birds in other fields.” 


Some startling results from the humanistic innovation 


Since this humanistic innovation in the fall of 1955, two startling things 
have come about. First, so great was social interaction between different faculty 
members increased that they were able to pass on a resolution to have liquor 
lockers for club members which could be rented for one or two dollars per year 
depending on the size of the locker. These lockers were to be kept in the 
club for discreet use by the renters of same. The writer believes that increased 
communication of the interfield variety made possible by the humanistic inno- 
vation led to this unusual resolution having been passed. Liquor lockers have 
now been in operation since September 1956. 


A second significant result of the humanistic innovation was the new and 
sincere interest of Faculty Club members to make the Faculty Club a really 
pleasant home for faculty members while on campus. At the moment of this 
writing, steps have been taken to include a recreation room with Ping-pong 
table and/or billiard table, a music room and even a nap (snoozing) room. 


Conclusion 


This study, I feel, provides evidence that social research can be both inter- 
esting, enjoyable and fruitful. The participant-experimental approach is that 
kind of methodological approach which lends vitality to research and to the 
researcher and lifts him and his work from their abstractness, dullness and lack 
of utility. Let us hope this approach is refined and perfected, for it does repre- 
sent a new and fruitful direction in research methodology, theory, prediction 
and control. The fact that the Faculty Club Cafeteria is now achieving its 
intended purpose provides ample testimony to the preceding statement. The 
writer knows of other university faculty clubs which have been in operation 
for decades and have not achieved as much as did the University of Buffalo in 
the past few years. 
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This Section will contain reports and interpretations of efforts by 
social institutions and agencies to provide for children an environment 
conducive to growth. 


SELF-REALIZATION: 
An Exploratory Study of the Self Concept 
in a Group of College Students 


The content of articles presented under the title CONTEXTS OF GROWTH 
has been committed to analyses and report of conditions that facilitate 
human growth and development. Discussions have been concerned with the 
nature and needs of the growing child, the family as a vital force in the child's 
progress toward maturity, community facilities in education, recreation and the 
arts, and most recently the religious development of children. Whenever 
feasible discussion has been documented with experimental findings compiled 
from the literature in general and from the editor's own research. Contribu- 
tions for the 1957 Volume have been devoted to a study of family behavior, 
emphasizing the role of the family in the child’s adjustment to life’s demands. 
Explorations in the area of family living having suggested many leads. Letters 
from our readers have given not only direction to our thinking, but have 
altered to some extent the order in which contributions appear. For example, 
the study of family life of well-adjusted children which was planned for the 
Spring 1957 issue will be reported in a subsequent number in order to extend 
our study of the child’s efforts to find meaning in his own life. Assuming 
that no man can be said to be grown up who has not sought to find out his 
relationship to that which lies behind the universe, we have attempted to 
find out what life means to a group of college students. This study will be 
reported to augment the developmental study of religious development in 
children. 


The Winter 1956 issue was devoted to a study of the development of the 
concept of prayer and to a report of children’s participation in religious ac- 
tivities. The study was made chiefly through observation and interview. 
Children co-operated willingly, talked freely and in many instances in rather 
picturesque language. The study of religious development in the older child and 
in the adult however becomes more difficult. The child learns with age to 
protect his inner world and to maintain inviolate the citadel of his spirit. 


Solid data on adult religious experience and private religious practice 
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therefore are difficult to obtain, but some inferences can be made on the 
basis of responses to questions that do not bear directly upon the subject of 
religion. Such a study has been launched in a small state college under the 
caption Self-Realization in College Students. The research follows closely 
the method used by Jersild and reported in the volume In Search of Self. A 
brief outline of the philosophy underlying the research follows. Self, the 
agent of man’s striving, is almost a necessity to any formulation of the concept of 
religion. If, for example, religion enhances the unity of life, there must be some 
way of symbolizing that unity. Hence self, “the individual as known to the 
individual,”” is indispensable to religion. 

The concepts of self-realization and integrity or wholeness have im- 
plications for the study of religious development. There is no personality 
need in which religion is not involved in its fulfillment. The whole which 
the self is ever striving to achieve whether consciously or unconsciously is 
realized in fellowship with others, never in isolation. There can be no happi- 
ness for the individual outside personal relations. Human beings survive 
through sharing of life with others. Their highest ethical wholeness is achieved 
through seeking those things which gain by being shared. The Kingdom of 
God is actually community or the common good. Self-realization may be, then, 
a clue to the individual’s religious life. In realizing himself, a person will 
draw upon his capacity to love. Love of fellow man is the basic tenet of most 
religious faiths. The individual feels the joys and sorrows of others; he shares 
their triumphs and failures, their aspirations and depressions. The religious 
man as he moves toward his own goal is concerned with the progress of other 
men toward their goal. 

The growing person encounters many difficulties in maintaining wholeness 
in everyday living. The gap between belief and practice continues to be the 
number one problem in human living. Such a gap xists for the growing child, 
the college student, the adult already launched in his career—for man in all 
walks of life. The present report is organized with full recognition of man’s 
struggle for integrity. This means that an individual's own appraisal of himself 
will not be judged in terms of veracity, but in terms of the individual's picture 
of the self he wants to be. What he wants to be then becomes the clue to his 
happiness or distress. 


The Exploratory Study 


Sixty-three college students (30 freshmen and 33 sophomores in a psycho- 
logy class were asked to tell what thy liked best about themselves and what they 
liked least. Answers were written in a class period. Ten minutes was given for 
answering each question. The responses were readily classified in categories 
similar to those established by Jersild; namely, social attitudes and relationships, 
physical characteristics and personal appearance, health and physical condition, 
personality and character, abilities and aptitudes, education, religion, recreation, 
life philosophy and other categories demanded by unique responses. 
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What does a college student like about himself? His responses show that 
he likes himself when he likes others. This finding has the highest frequency 
whether measured in terms of the number of students who made a clear-cut 
statement concerning their relations with others or whether we take into account 
the proportion of socially toned statements. Thirty-five (56 per cent) of the 
group made explicit statements concerning their ability to establish good rela- 
tions with others, to understand others, to respect others, or to gain and hold 
friends. An additional five students made statements which were sufficiently 
social to be included in this category. Of the 156 responses ninety-three (60 
per cent) referred to social relationships. A few typical statements are quoted: 


Social Relationships 


“I am able to adjust to people of different intellectual levels and to con- 
verse with them.” 

“I can appreciate the good in people and almost understand some of the 
things that go wrong.” 

“I have many friends. My enemies I do not yet know.” 

“I like meeting people and integrating into my own life some of their 
points of view. I enjoy this more than anything I have ever experienced.” 

“I have the ability to make everyone in a group feel that their attention 
and their's alone is of important interest to me.” 

“I can forgive easily.” 

“People are nice to know. I like to find out what their interests are so 
that we may become better friends. This helps me to become a better person.” 

“The way I conduct myself around ladies. It is in a manner in which they 
will always enjoy my company.” 

“I feel in dealing with people you have to consider their feelings and show 
some tact. I think a person is much nicer if he has friends, more so than 
money.” LLL L 

“When I visit I can sense the atmosphere of a place.” 

“I have empathy. I think understanding is the key to good social rela- 
tionships.”” 

“T’'ve lost several times in individual competition, but with a smile and a 
handshake for my opponent I learned from my coaches and leaders to realize 
that we win sometimes and when losing to be a good loser.” 

“I like my sincere interest and concern for the problems of others.” 

Other aspects of the self admired by the students participating in this study 
are personal characteristics such as physique, personality, intelligence, athletic 
skills, special aptitudes, family relationships and success in building a philosophy 
of life. Selected expressions will serve to illustrate the variety of satisfactions 
experienced. 


Physique, Health and Personal Appearance 
“I like the way my body is put together. I’m not too large nor too small. 
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I do not have any problem getting clothes to fit me and do not have to worry 
about over or under-eating.”’ 

“My body structure comes first. It’s normal. I like my looks, too; not 
pretty, just average.” 

“ I like my height primarily. It seems that height is correlated with 
leadership and general abilities.” 

“I like my physical and mental strength.” 

“Being physically healthy and participating in sports.” 

“‘Neatness and cleanliness are personal traits that I like best about myself.” 


Personality and Character 


“The trait I admire most is my tenacity.” 

“I like best my generosity or willingness to do things for others.’’ 

“TI like the determination I have to get a college education.” 

“I like the way I have grown in self confidence since I’ve been a student 
at this college.” 

“The best thing that I like about myself is that I can really and honestly 
say I am now growing into a mature person.” 

“TI like my ability to maintain a sense cf humor.” 

“I like myself because I am honest and truthful.” 

“I like myself for working hard and striving to reach my goals. I wanted 
to attend college even though my parents could not afford to send me. I got a 
job and saved my money for my fees. I think it takes courage and some integ- 
rity to do this. I have had to do without many things, but I feel that in the 
end my education will be so valuable that I will not regret doing without these 
things.” 

“This is a rather strange question, but as I think I find the best thing about 
me is that I am able to realize my faults. When I start to criticize someone I 
quickly examine myself to see if maybe I am wrong and someone else is right. 
I hate to admit that I am wrong, but often I find that I am.” 

“The thing I like best about Jack is his being able to accept either punish- 
ment or reward.” 

‘My character makes me a respectful person.” 





Individual Abilities 


“I like my investigating mind.” 

“Having the ability to make definite decisions.” 

“The ability to work hard and strive to reach my goals.” 

“The ability to speak clearly—this is a God-send.” 

“To be able to go to school.” 

“I take pride in my ability to reason in complex situations.” 

“That I have an exceptional amount of aggressiveness. I do not consider 
myself a quitter.” 

“That I am able to accept criticism with a thankful attitude.” 
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“My ability to produce in the music world.” 
“The ability to be patient in almost unbearable circumstances.” 


Religion 


“That I believe in something.” 

“I like my devotion for my religious faith.” 

“My continued recognition of a divine spirit.” 

“My Catholic background.” 

“I am pleased that God has so endowed me.’ (This statement taken from 
the individual’s discussion of her ‘‘biological make-up.”’) 

“Blessings from the King of Kings.” 

“I can appreciate the blessings I receive from God.” 


Family Influences 


“First of all in writing about myself I should thank my parents who have 
been responsible for helping me to become the kind of person I am.” 

“I feel that I owe my parents something because of all they have done 
for me. The only way I can pay them is to educate myself and profit by their 
misfortunes.” 

“The way I try, for myself as well as for my parents, to get ahead.”’ 

“All my life the word honesty has been instilled in my mind. First, at 
home with my parents and then in school.” 

“My wonderful family.” 

“I like my parental heritage.” 


Philosophy of Life 


This category contains expressions of the individual’s efforts to slant his 
total personality toward the conviction that life in all of its areas has worth and 
significance. Included here also are expressions that seem to indicate that the 
individual partakes deeply enough of the worth and significance of life to 
accept life and meet its demands, even under the greatest difficulties. Follow- 
ing, then, are student expressions indicating their acceptance of self, their 
attempts to develop inner resources, their recognition of the fallibility of self 
and others, their awareness of life’s demands, and their efforts to achieve a 
faith or conviction that life has meaning: 

“I like my enthusiasm about life.” 

“The way I tell myself that I must bear some burdens.” 

“I like my way of thinking because with my thinking I can live a satis- 
factory life with myself.” 

“I am aware of my weaknesses and try to eliminate them. This is not 
unusual. Many people do this. I have found that when I did not accept my 
weakness I had a hard time.” 

“My ideals that help me to work hard.” 
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“What I like best about myself is that I can be honest and feel free or be 
dishonest and have my conscience bother me. I can have a heart to heart talk 
with myself and get straight on hardest problems.” 

“Accepting individuals as they are; seeing their assets and not always 
looking for their liabilities.” 

“The way I feel that to like others I must like myself.” 

“Satisfaction that comes when I succeed with difficult tasks. This is 
enough to compensate for all the hardships I have endured during the struggle.” 


Unique Responses 


In between the lines of many responses one finds clues to self-realization 
that may serve as leads to further study. The question must be asked for each 
response how much of this content should be discounted so far as objective 
accuracy is concerned. For example, ‘There is nothing about myself that I 
really like. I am six feet, one and one-half inches tall. I would like to be 
six feet-four or six feet-six. I have no talent for anything.” What is the 
true disturbance revealed by this student’s estimate of himself? What treatment 
has he received from key figures in his environment which persuades him to 
think and feel as he does about himself? Is he meeting expectations on the 
particular varsity athletic team of which he is a member? Is his capacity for 
learning equal to the demands of a college curriculum? Are his powers of 
application and his strength of purpose strong enough to enable him to survive 
in an academic environment? What kinds of rewards is he experiencing? 
According to his academic record his rewards and satisfactions seem few. In 
addition he does not hear from home; neither does he write except to ask for 
money. If man needs to succeed and if he needs love and security of key 
figures in his life, then this student may have been more accurate in his self 
estimate than we realize when he said: “There is nothing about myself that I 
really like.” In his explanation of this statement, however, he makes a remark 
that tempers his judgment of himself. “Of course there are some things I can 
do and a lot I think I can do well; but the things I can’t do I don’t criticize 
myself for. I just do the things I can do and try to do them to the best of my 
know how.” 

What does this student like least about himself? He writes, “I never go 
out of my way to make friends. I’m bashful. I don’t have too much to say. 
And what I really like least is when I try to talk I stutter.” Indicated is a 
thoroughgoing study of the several aspects of this student's home and family 
background, his ability and aptitudes, early schooling, college record, dormitory 
adjustment, athletic history and his own insight into his style of life. The 
study should of course form the basis for immediate counselling and therapy. 

What are the implications of the statements made by a left-handed student 
who writes: ‘The thing that I like best about myself is that somehow I seem 
to do certain things in a different way. I am left-handed and have to learn 
various things in the opposite manner from which they are usually taught. I 
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feel that I have learned something in a way that only certain people can. The 
greatest feeling comes when I have accomplished this goal.” Does this state- 
ment mean that the individual has triumphed over the inevitable inconveniences 
and hand..aps of being left-handed or is his nonchalance compensatory? Onr 
thing seems apparent: the process of overcoming the difficulty is not taken 
casually especially if this triumph is the individual’s source of greatest satis- 
faction. Handedness, as such, can actually have little impact upon the person- 
ality of an individual and on his concept of himself if other circumstances in 
his life and his relationships with others have been favorable. For this reason 
one would be impelled to look further into this student’s history before accept- 
ing at full value the statement that what he liked best about himself was his 
ability to learn how to do things in the “opposite way.” The misgiving is 
reinforced by the student’s expression of what he likes least about himself. 
“The thing I like least is the various moods I have acquired from somewhere. 
I can’t actually explain the reason why, but in one moment I may be just full 
of joy and happiness and then something will happen to me. I get moody 
and hard to get along with. To me this is very serious.” 

A few other responses which are unique and which may in themselves 
indicate a need for more penetrative analyses are those related to extraordinary 
striving and emphasis upon life’s hardships. Such statements for example as: 
“T have had to struggle for everything I wanted. As far back as I can remem- 
ber my mother always told me that good things come to those who seek them 
and that surrendering to obstacles is a sign of weakness. The more challeng- 
ing a task is the better I like it. Whenever a job comes too easy I check it to 
discover what is wrong. I realize nothing worthwhile comes easy.” A fine 
array of platitudes! No one will quarrel with the general intent that man ought 
to work or that he should try to reach higher goals. On the other hand we 
recognize man’s need to achieve balance in all of his pursuits whether for 
recognition or for personal happiness. The anxiety resulting from continued 
striving for status is revealed in the student’s statement of that which she likes 
least about herself. 

“One trait that I wish I could dissolve is the feeling of insecurity which I 
experience frequently. I have always been a shy individual who desired to be 
accepted by others. It sems that I did everything to be pleasing to others when 
I was younger, but I never received any benefits from it. If it had not been 
for my mother constantly urging me on, helping me to overcome my shyness 
and my strong inferiority complex, I suppose I would not be where I am today. 
Through constant prayers and my mother’s guidance I have decreased this 
feeling.” What does an adolescent want in life? This young lady is only 
eighteen and has had a long period of trying to love others and be loved by 
them. Her struggle with things intellectual, with things that are difficult may 
be a compensation for deprivation of the essential ingredient of adolescent 
happiness—acceptance by peers. 

We need to take a look at John, a fragile, pleasant, conforming lad who 
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likes best “the initiative and diligence that he takes in his work’’ because he al- 
ways wants ‘to come out on top.” He likes, too, his efforts to “express himself 
well at all time.’’ But what does he likes least about himself? “I do not like very 
much the answer I give when my friends ask me to attend a dance with them or 
to play cards or to shoot a game of pool. I feel that I should not always give a 
negative answer and yet I don’t think it’s right to do these things. My parents 
have alawys been against them.” A perfectionist can’t always be at peace with 
himself ! 

The present research raises more questions than it has answered. We are 
not at all sure of the true meaning and implications of such items as: 

“Being a Negro is a definite challenge to one’s mental and physical quali- 
ties.” 

“I like my willingness and generosity to do things for others, even though 
I would sometimes like to do things for myself. Some people might call this a 
weakness.” Is this a matter of achieving balance? The answer may lie in part in 
the student’s expression of that which she likes least about herself. “I like least 
my tendency to be immature, though I am chronologically mature. Some of my 
actions are regarded by others as a sign of immaturity even though to me my acts 
seem perfectly all right.” Is this individual’s apparent selflessness related to 
immaturity or is it a reaction to disillusionment in affections? This particular 
student has defined all of life in terms of one person; certainly she has so de- 
fined all of her affections. Thwarted in this phase of her life the individual feels 
that life is blocked. She needs perspective. Close friends, not knowing how to 
lead her into new means of satisfying this desire for affection label her ‘‘genero- 
sity’’ immature behavior. 

Two of the students in the study reported that they liked being a Negro. 
One considered this a distinct challenge. In general it seems that when frustra- 
tion has been experienced the tension does not become resolved immediately. 
When one considers such realities as insults, deprivations, inequalities and other 
violations of human dignity that are the lot of many Negroes in America, one 
wonders just how this particular student plans to meet what he describes as a 
challenge to his mental and physical qualities. Certainly he must have discovered 
some way to look at the situation so as to get a larger perspective on it and 
apparently has organized an energetic attack upon the problem. On the other 
hand the acceptance of the challenge may be the result of an unusually stirring 
speech delivered only the day before in the college chapel. Especially since the 
student in question likes least his ‘‘frivolous attitude toward hard work.” 

Up to this point we have reviewed the more positive aspects of students’ 
self-appraisals. In a few selected instances we have examined the positive 
responses in comparison with the negative. Our next task is to examine the 
negative responses as a whole. 

Specific characteristics of the self least liked by students participating in 
the present study may be classified under general categories of personality and 
character, school, social relationships, family and religion. A total of 133 
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responses was made by sixty-three students—an average of approximately two 
items per student. The difference between this average and the average for the 
best liked characteristics is negligible. 

Characteristics related to personal-social adjustment were mentioned to a 
greater extent than in connection with any other aspect of the self. For example, 
ninety-one of the 133 items (68.2 per cent) were expressions of dissatisfaction 
with the individual’s interaction with other persons. Frequently the responses in- 
cluded specific personality traits that were assessed as handicaps in personal- 
social relationships. Immaturity, procrastination, tardiness in keeping appoint- 
ments, temper outbursts, lack of poise, limited sense of humor, jealousy, inordi- 
nate fears, shyness and sheer lack of friendliness were among least liked 
characteristics. Illustrative appraisals are quoted: 


“I like least my tendency to be immature.” 


“I like least my unrelenting spirit. I get into arguments and do not like 
to be defeated. Then, too, I criticize too severely at times.” 

“I am indiffeerent. I won’t bother to ask a classmate’s name even if he 
sits next to me. I always leave it up to the other person to make themselves 
acquainted with me.” 


“I cannot adjust readily to people. I don’t like people to become friendly 
with me as soon as they have been with me for a few hours.”’ 

“The one big thing that I like least is a tendency to be loud and wrong. 
I would like to be quiet and attentive.” 

The student's self-involvement in the educative process is as would be 
expected no trivial mater. Many facets of his academic life are disliked. Poor 
study habits for which he assumes full responsibility rank highest in his dis- 
satisfactions with self at school. Lack of motivation, limited general ability to 
express himself, ineffective preparation for college, and lack of athletic skill 
were mentioned also as least liked aspects of the self and in order of magnitude 
as listed. In all, forty-two of the total number of negative response (31.5 per 
cent) appear in the school category. Self-estimates then in the areas of personal 
relations and school experiences account for ninety-nine per cent of the negative 
responses. One student listed as least liked his doubt that a God exists. He 
expresses this doubt and his consequent cencern as follows: 


“My parents from early childhood, like good parents do, brought me in 
close contact with the church, Sunday School, regular church service, choir, etc. 
I enjoyed these meetings a great deal. However, since my tour of duty in the 
service I find very little in church and sometimes doubt. I feel there must be 
a God, but I still feel that lingering doubt or shadow hanging over me. Though 
my attendance isn’t high in church, I try to live the best I can.” 


From our observation and on the basis of reports made by competent 
judges, the student who made this appraisal of his religious life is living an 
exemplary life. He is easy to know, well liked by students and faculty and 
can be depended upon to meet personal and social obligations. 
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Summary 


The investigation reported briefly in this article was designed to study 
self-realization in college students. What do they like most about themselves; 
what do they like least? Answers to both questions pertain to distinctive per- 
sonal characteristics such as physique, health and features; personality and 
character; social attitudes and relationships; family relationships; aptitude for 
learning and school achievement; religion and philosophy of life. The cate- 
gories have been established on a rather inclusive basis because of the wholeness 
of human personality and the consequent difficulty to establish mutually 
exclusive categories. If for example, personality is interpreted as a dynamic 
organization of man’s several behavioral systems, all of the items—the best 
liked and the least liked—could well be included under one category—personal 
and social adjustment. Specific delineations have been made, therefore, for 
emphasis and for clarity. 

A few contrasts may serve to summarize the data and to underline con- 
sistency in response. Best liked characteristics were related to the self in its 
relationship with others. Conversely least liked aspects of the self inhered in 
failure to establish satisfying relationships or in a self that was inadequate for 
the demands of interpersonal relationships. When the self did not meet the 
expectations of the culture it was found wanting. Thus a self that did not 
take advantage of educational opportunities, or maintain a high level of motiva- 
tion or organize effective study habits was not a liked self. On the other hand 
accomplishing goals, having initiative and diligence, working to go to college, 
being creative, getting insight into complex situations, demonstrating athletic 
skill and overcoming difficult tasks are facets of the self that are well liked. 
Does not the culture reward the successful ? 


What defense have we been able to build for our thesis that the indi- 
vidual’s concept of self is a clue to his religious life? Only seven of the sixty- 
three students made statements pertaining directly to religion. Belief, devotion 
to one’s religious faith, recognition of a divine spirit and gratitude for God's 
blessings gave cause for satisfaction. One student we remember did not like 
himself for doubting the existence of God. Do the present findings warrant 
a conclusion that these self estimates give clue to the student’s religious life? 
We may then pose another question. What does a religious person do? Several 
students and faculty members were asked this question. Two lines of thought 
persist in the answers: love of fellow man and worship of God. Several specific 
statements should be repeated. ‘The religious person has concern for others.” 
“He respects the dignity of man.” “He respects himself.” “He has genuine 
interest in the community.” ‘He engages in some form of worship. I really 
think this worship should be public! Yet I’m not sure. Yes, I believe he 
should stand up and be counted!’ ‘‘He has a philosophy of life.” There was 
general agreement that a religious person recognizes a power beyond the self. 


Undoubtedly our students love their fellow man. This love was their 
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major concern in appraising their own progress toward self-realization. The 
fact that they did not mention religious practice and belief may add to our 
defense of the thesis that self-realization may be a clue to the individual’s 
religion. Jersild to whom we are indebted for the impetus to make this study 
and for valuable help in procedure says, “The more richly a man conceives 
himself and the more completely he realizes himself, the more he might see 
himself as one who was made in the image of God.” . . . “The more deeply a 
person experiences his relatedness to others the more he will reach toward a 
faith he can hold in common with them and a hope he can share with them.” 
As was said at the beginning of this report, ““Man’s higest ethical wholeness is 
achieved by seeking those things which gain by being shared.” The Kingdom 
of God is actually community or the common good. Since the students in this 
study have demonstrated at least in their written self-appraisals that the common 
good is their major concern, we may conclude that they are oriented toward 
the religious life. Or if the writer knew how to read between the lines of the 
simple and direct statements made by these students she might find more than 
a clue to their religious orientation. 
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(A new editor is being considered 


for this Section)—A,. O'H. W. 











This Section will be devoted to incidents and decisions that deter 
or promote progress toward the betterment of human relations in any 
or all of the institutional areas of the national or international scene. 


UNESCO’S FIRST TEN YEARS* 


Our summary of UNESCO’S program in the decade 1946-1956 must of 
necessity be abbreviated—almost to the danger point of omitting facts that 
are highly significant. This Report (from only one arm of the United Nations) 
refutes the criticism often voiced against the effectuality of the unit Organ- 
ization—the one apparent hope for world sanity and welfare. Given an equiv- 
alent budget as that allocated to ‘defense,’ by the nations of the world, what 
might not this Agency achieve in the conservation and rehabilitation of 
humanity ! 


A Dream for the Future of Humanity 


In 1946 the delegates to the First General Conference of UNESCO paced 
the pavements about the Paris headquarters in company of their dreams of 
what UNESCO should do. The result was a profession of faith but scarcely 
a program of action. Born under wartime stress, ideas tended to the extreme 
and visionary. Finally out of a cloud of rose-tinted theory the delegates con- 
ceived UNESCO as the means of furthering ““Mankind’s Second Chance.” The 
goal was to be the evolution of humanity: “Since wars begin in the minds 
of men, it is in the minds of men that defences of peace must be constituted. 
. . » The peace must therefore be founded, if it is not to fail, upon the 
intellectual and moral solidarity of mankind.” 

But faced with the havoc of the War, with the misery of uprooted peoples, 
with the plight of orphaned children, with the destruction of educational and 
cultural institutions, UNESCO soon recognized its first task to be that of salvage 
and reconstruction; of helping devastated humanity to rehabilitate itself. For 
UNESCO is not a matter of charity meted out by a supranational philanthropy 
to the grateful masses. The peoples help themselves—finding funds, launching 
campaigns, building schools, training teachers—through the aid of several 
international civil servants. “Let us speak of the peoples rather than of 
UNESCO—of UNESCO as an aim and ideal put to the service of peace and 
progress.” 





*Excerpted and adapted from The UNESCO Courier, November-December, 1956, 
——. from UNESCO Publications Center, 152 West 42nd Street, New York 
46, NF. 
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Facing the Havoc of War 


Human Loss 


When UNESCO came into being, two thirds of the world’s people had 
suffered devastation—pillage, ruin—and stood in need of emergency measures. 
Hundreds of thousands displaced persons sought refuge; thousands of orphaned 
starving children roamed the streets; the Korean Exodus saw millions of men, 
women and children from embattled areas uprooted and homeless; in Syria, 
Lebanon and the Gaza area a million Arab refugees from Palestine lived in 
camps; the silence of death hung over Hiroshima and Nagasaki. As a direct 
or indirect result of this havoc of war, two thirds of humanity are victims of 
poverty, disease, and ignorance in the underdeveloped areas of Africa, Asia 
and Latin America. Two out of three people in the world are undernourished. 

And in the face of this world misery, the operating budget was distress- 
ingly inadequate; resources that spelled relief were scarce; and frontiers re- 
mained sealed, or else nations locked themselves into tight power blocs in- 
accessible from the outside. 


Cultural Loss 


Over 5,000 churches and historic building in Europe alone were damaged 
or destroyed during world War II. Paintings, statues, temples, cathedrals—the 
whole cultural heritage of mankind threatened. Educational institutions— 
libraries, scientific laboratories, schools and universities were damaged, gutted, 
or razed. 


Faced with these devastations, UNESCO found itself presented with 
the responsibility of becoming Humanity’s ‘‘Cultural Red Cross’’—a function 
that became legal through an international convention adopted by the repre- 
sentatives of 50 countries meeting at The Hague in 1954. 


Ignorance and Illiteracy 


By the sins of omission, if not commission, the deplorable status of 
illiteracy among the peoples of the world may be considered the result of 
civilized man’s concern with warfare rather than with the fruits of peace. 

For every ten children in the world, five (i.e., over 250,000,000) have 
no schools, four complete only a few years of elementary school, and only 
one has an opportunity for secondary or higher education. . . . It is estimated 
that 55% of all persons over ten years of age—estimated at more than one 
thousand million—have never been to school. 


From Dream to Plan of Action 


The thesis by which UNESCO committed itself to action was: ‘Only 
one kind of progress seems inconvertible: the increase in the fund of knowl- 
edge, either as discovered by research of as acquired through education. 
Knowledge alone will permit humanity to advance . . . along the paths of 
justice, of peace and of intelligence.” 
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UNESCO is an “Organization for education, science and culture,” which 
was founded ten years ago—in the midst of still-exploding bombs. Have 
education, science and culture gone ahead during the past decade? That science 
has progressed is beyond doubt—as witness atomic energy, chemistry, aeronau- 
tics and so forth; research centers have multiplied; laboratories are more closely 
affiliated. What about education and culture? There are thousands of new 
schools, many new universities; millions of adults have learned to read; thou- 
sands of tons of books cross frontiers in every direction. 

The term “UNESCO” is simply a shorthand way of describing groups 
of men and women or governments or associations of scientists, artists, 
teachers and occasionally of certain nations as whole. This Report reveals the 
wide range of activities in which 20, then 5o and finally 70 States have decided 
to pool their needs and resources. 

For the first time in the history of mankind—because UNESCO exists— 
the picture of the need of education, the geography of ignorance has at last 
been drawn; exchange not only of personnel but of experience is constantly 
taking place, and ‘‘the plan of action” can be implemented. Principles dis- 
cussed in 1946 are being put into practice. With an eye to pooling energy 
and action, and building a reservoir of resources the task was begun. The 
idealistic purposes of UNESCO, then, of necessity, deferred to material stress. 


UNESCO’s Progress Chart 


The “pooling of thought and energy’’ by educators, scientists, technicians 
and representatives from various fields of human interest and endeavor has 
paid off to a highly commendable degree. And the end is not yet; for the future 
lies before these builders of better humanity—as a challenging frontier. 


Two thousand six hundred million people must somehow live together 
and share the resources of the earth. To an extent which might have seemed 
unconceivable 50 years ago, there has come increasing realization that the 
general impoverishment of any area is a matter of vital concern to all areas. 
This realization is in itself a signal achievement, undoubtedly an outcome of 
UNESCO's program, and constitutes the key to future progress. 


Education 


Around the globe there is great thirst for education today. Everywhere 
people are coming to realize that it is a real way toward helping themselves 
to a better standard of living. 

Fundamental Education Intergraied with Technical Assistance is the lever 
that is uplifting these underdeveloped people. Men struggling to survive 
cannot be expected to regard literacy as an end in itself. UNESCO has linked 
the three “R's” to the needs of the illiterate adult—to farming, to the need 
for better crops, better food, better health and sanitation, in a plan of ed- 
ucation called “fundamental education.” Today it is being put into practice 
in many parts of the world with the participation of governments and United 
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Nations Agencies such as the Food and Agriculture Orpanization (FAO), 
the World Health Organization (WHO) and the International Labor Organ- 
ization (ILO). 

Needs of Nations, from elementary vocational instruction to the training 
of petroleum geologists, are being met by more than 200 educators and 
scientists working for UNESCO. In 48 countries they are carrying out 
UNESCO's share in the UN world program of technical assistance, demon- 
strating how education and scientific research can help shatter the vicious circle 
of poverty and ignorance. 

. . . ‘Fundamental education is not merely a reform movement aimed at 
combating poverty, ignorance and disease through certain techniques. It is 
a revolutionary movement which sets out to transform the mentality of scien- 
tifically and economically underdeveloped peoples. It sets out to stimulate 
them to an awareness of their needs and give them the will to raise their 
combating poverty, ignorance and disease through certain techniques. It is 
standards of living through their own resources. It does this by guiding 
and their hidden strength.” 

. . . We intend to show students how to encourage the improvement 
of life in rual areas through the four cardinal points of fundamental education. 
First, man must protect his health. Second he must make the best use of the 
natural resources surrounding him. Third, he has the right to a dignified 
home life, both materially and spiritually. Fourth, he has the right to enjoy 
leisure and he must be given the opportunity to do so.” .. . “As far as we are 
concerned, it is no use teaching a man to read and write unless you can con- 
vince him it will help solve the problems of his daily life. We teach literacy 
when we teach health, home economics or agriculture.” 

Farming, livestock raising, hygiene, cooking, child care and—according 
to the region—weaving, building, pottery or metal-working: all these must be 
taught at the same time as reading and writing. All these and self-confidence. 


Who could take on such a task? schoolteachers? priests? village mayors? 
If they could be trained in this new form of education, yes, but the methods 
had yet to be perfected. Leaders must be trained so that their teaching and 
experience could radiate to every province and village in their own countries. 
In other words, an entirely new type of teacher-traing school had to be de- 
vised. These new schools became known as regional and national fundamental 
education training centers. 

Typical of UNESCO's educational restoration projects is that of the 
UNKRA. Korean exodus from battle areas in 1950 and 1951 uprooted 
millions of men, women, children, and created vast emergency food, shelter 
and relief problems. Since then, the people of Korea and the peoples of the 
United Nations have embarked on a long-range reconstruction program under 
direction of UNKRA (U. N. Korean Reconstruction Agency). Restoration 
of educational facilities lost during war—33% of primary schools, 60% of 
classrooms, 80% of books and equipment—ranks high in the reconstruction 
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programme. UNESCO missions surveyed and outlined the enormous needs 
and prepared a five-year education rehabilitation plan. UNESCO sought 
“first aid” for 100 of the neediest Korean primary schools by means of its 
Gift Coupon Scheme, through which children all over the world helped to 
provide schools and equipment for Korean younsters. Today, Korean schools 
receive a steady stream of textbooks from the new National Textbook Printing 
Plant built at Yong Dong Po through combined efforts of UNKRA, UNESCO 
and the Republic of Korea Government. This modern plant is geared to 
produce 30 million textbooks a year. 


Other significant examples are:* 


(1) Yugoslovia: ‘“‘Globemaker’”’ is working at Zagreb centre which pro- 
duces urgently needed school equipment. UNESCO has sent many teachers 
and technicians to assist Yugoslavia in executing its long-term educational 
reorganization and development program. 


(2) Lebanon: Psychological test for pupil in laboratory set up by expert 
on UNESCO mission which aids government revision of educational system. 


(3) Nicaragua: People in farming communities will benefit from national 
pilot project in fundamental education staffed by UNESCO-trained teachers. 


(4) Afghanistan: Many more schools are needed to give the country a 
workable system of compulsory education. Government has approved UNESCO 
mission plan for educational reform, and vocational training—vital for 
country’s future economic development—has started. 


(5) Colombia: Textbooks and posters for classrooms without teachers 
are devised by Brother Fulgencio and Brother Idinael assigned by UNESCO 
to work with Radio Sutatenza’s school-of-the-air, now reaching hundreds of 
thousands of isolated pupils. 


(6) Syria: How to read the meaning of fossil imprints left in roocks ages 
ago is discussed at the Syrian University in Damascus by a university student 
and Professor Raymoon Raven, Dutch geologist and member of UNESCO's 
technical assistance team teaching in Syria. 


(7) Burma: Use of the theatre as a vivid way of bringing home lessons 
to youngsters ts one of the techniques stressed at a teacher-training ceatre 
in Rangoon where UNESCO has sent a team of educators to work with Burma’s 
educational authorities. 


(8) India: Production-line-in-miniature has been set up for training 
purposes by a UNESCO engineer at the Indian Institute of technology. 


(9) Liberia: From all corners of the globe, UNESCO missions have 
brought science teachers into a new University of Liberia at Monrovia. 





*These “significant examples” are captions under pictures that visualize the Report. 
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(10) Laos: Age-old traditions of craftsmanship ripen into modern skills 
at Savannakhet’s vocational school where UNESCO mission works. 


(11) Gold Coast: Book hunger of new literature is being met by a “‘ver- 
nacular literature bureau” operated with UNECO mission’s aid. 


Science and Research* 


With the help of international scientific organizations, UNESCO has 
at least been able to encourage and co-ordinate research in certain key fields, 
such as nuclear physics and the development of the world’s arid zones. 


1. UNESCO brought into being the European Organization for Nuclear 
Research and the Organization is now constructing a laboratory near Geneva. 
The 12 nations which founded this Organization under UNESCO sponsor- 
ship contribute to its annual budget of several million dollars. Huge 
accelerators will be built for research in high energy particles to add to basic 
knowledge of the structure of the atom. 


2. Another international laboratory, the International Computation Cen- 
tre, is being created in Rome. Similar steps will probably be taken over the 
next few years in such specialized branches of science as cell growth (a con- 
tribution to cancer research) or in developing the use of radio isotopes in 
physics, chemistry and biology. 

The problem of the world’s unproductive wastelands has become an 
urgent one in recent years and the Food and Agriculture Organization of the 
United Nations has clearly demonstrated the need for solutions in the face 
of an ever rising world population. . . . The problem of deserts and semi- 
arid regions affects no less than 37 nations. No single country can hope to 
carry out the research implied, but all countries can benefit from the success 
achieved by one. UNESCO's task is to encourage research aimed at solving 
this problem and to teach people to apply the results of this research to their 
daily lives. 


3. In 1951, UNESCO founded its Advisory Committee on Arid Zone 
Research to organize new research programmes and to bring together infor- 
mation on research already carried out. Meetings successively at Onkara, 
Montpellier, Delhi, and Tucson (Arizona), this committee has conducted 
symposiums in subjects vital to the struggle against deserts: hydrology, plant 
and animal ecology, energy sources for arid zones and soil study. Over the 
past five years, UNESCO has offered financial aid to centres and to labora- 
tories working to salvage arid or semi-arid zones. 


UNESCO has also launched research in other fields. An advisory 
committee on the ocean sciences has been set up to apply our basic sciences to 
oceanographic study. By grouping together physicists, chemists, biologists or 
geologists for the study of specific problems, UNESCO may contribute to the 





*For valuable additional information see “Ten Years of Science at UNESCO” by 
Marcel Florkin, Impact of Science on Society, Vol. VII, No. 3 (September 1956). 
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development of fishing industries or the tapping of plant and mineral re- 
sources in the oceans. But it will also encourage additions to human know!l- 
edge in a field where unbelievable gaps still exist. 


4. Links for world science. When UNESCO came into existence some 
branches of science still lacked a centralizing agency like ICSU (International 
Council of Scientific Unions). UNESCO saw the need for councils on the 
ICSU pattern for the medical and technological sciences and therefore helped 
to establish the Council of International Organizations of Medical Sciences 
in 1949 (50 members today) and the Union of International Engineering 
Organizations in 1950 (13 members today). Together ICSU and these two 
newer international bodies receive total annual subsidies from UNESCO of 
about $200,000 to assist them in their work. 


5. World’s arid lands. In 1950 UNESCO set up an Arid Zone Advisory 
Committee which has since focussed attention each year on one particular 
problem concerning the world’s arid lands: hydrology, plant ecology, the 
sources of power available in the arid zone, particularly wind power and 
solar energy, human and animal ecology, and arid zone climatology. 


6. Exploring the vast aceans. In 1955, UNESCO set up an Advisory 
Committee on Marine Sciences to study methods of developing the scientific 
study of the ocean and to supply information which would lead to increased 
use of marine resources. It modelled this committee on the Arid Zone Commit- 
tee. The marine experts have since made many suggestions as to where and 
how research could most usefully be carried out. The use of an international 
research vessel operated jointly by a group of UNESCO Member States has 
been proposed. 


7. Nations pool their resources. In 1950 UNESCO was asked “to assist 
and encourage the formation and organization of regional research centres 
and laboratories.’"’ Out of this Conference resolution came CERN, the Euro- 
pean Organization for Nuclear Research, now building an international 
laboratory for basic research into the structure of the atom at Geneva. Another 
internatioal laboratory project “‘catalysed’’ even earlier by UNESCO is the 
International Computation Centre, but here progress has been disappointingly 
slow: the convention establishing the centre in Rome still requires ratification 
by five more countries to bring it into force. 


8. During the past two years UNESCO has been studying problems in- 
volved in research into cell growth. Further steps it now proposes in its 
program for 1957/58 include: the encouragement of contacts between differ- 
ent disciplines in the field of cell biology, symposia, fellowships and re- 
search, the setting up of centres for breeding pure lines of laboratory animals 
and preparations for a regional institute for the study of life under controlled 
conditions. 


9. Guiding the steps of research. During the past two years, the develop- 
ment of science on a really world-wide scale has been helped by the work 
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of an International Advisory Committee on Scientific Research. It was estab- 
lished by UNESCO to “promote international co-operation between the 
national councils and centres of scientific and techical research in fields of 
common interest’ and to advise UNESCO’s Director-General on ‘“‘research 
and related matters in the Natural Sciences Programme of UNESCO.” 


Explaining and teaching science. Since 1950 science teaching and dis- 
semination has had an important place in UNESCO's programme. One of 
its most successful activities has been the travelling science exhibition. In- 
ventories of apparatus and materials for science teaching have also played 
an important part in the programme. A series of eight volumes deals 
with the teaching of science in primary, secondary and vocational schools, 
universities and in six types of technical colleges. These inventories have 
helped to solve many problems of equipping school laboratories in countries 
now in the throes of development. Published in several languages they also 
provide a miltilinqual glossary of scientific and technical terms. 

In 1948 UNESCO published a little book entitled, “Suggestions for 
Science Teachers in Devastated Countries” to aid teachers whose work was 
handicapped by lack of equipment. It has since published manuals for in- 
structors in countries where science teaching is developing for the first time, 
explaining how to build simple apparatus using easily obtainable materials. 

To draw the attention of legislators, statesmen, adminstrators and the 
organs of public opinion to the social, political and economic consequences 
and possibilities of science and technology, UNESCO publishes “Impact 
of Science on Society.” Now in its seventh year, this quarterly, appearing in 
English and French, is largely devoted to orginal studies on the social aspects 
of science. 


Field Science Co-operation Offices. Latin America, the Middle East, South 
Asia and Southeast Asia—all these vast areas are now covered by scientific 
missions in the shape of UNESCO's Field Science Co-operation Offices. 
The Latin American Office (in Uruguay since 1949) has done much to 
co-ordinate and develop scientific research in this continent through meetings, 
courses in modern research techniques, associations for the advancement of 
science and science exhibitions. The Middle East Office (Cairo) has helped to 
solve thousands of individual problems for scientists and has concentrated 
chiefly on arid zone studies. The South Asia Office (New Delhi) and South- 
East Asia Office (Jakarta) have helped scientists in these vast areas to over- 
come many obstacles and to establish contacts with each other. 


Science on show around the world. Few people would question the importance 
of science to society or the individual. Yet educating the public in the a- 
chievements of modern science requires ways and means which are not 
within the reach of all countries. UNESCO has been able to support the 
efforts of many governments to improve science teaching in schools. It has 
also contributed to science education through articles in specialized publi- 
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cations and in the general press, and through its travelling exhibitions which 
have well proved their worth in all parts of the world. 


Some Additional Achievements 


1. Reducing Conflicts, Tensions and Prejudice has been emphasized by 
UNESCO in several ways: 
(1) by setting up international professional organizations in the social 
sciences; 
(2) by establishing the international Social Science Council (1953); 
(3) by grants-in-aid to social science organizations for research; 
(4) by setting up a special clearing house for information in Paris; 
(5) by promoting science teaching and the training of experts in social 
diagnosis; 
(6) by using the social sciences to analyze the tensions between individ- 
uals, groups and nations; 
(7) by issuing a Race Declaration in 1950, and three pamphlets on the 
scientific aspects of race. 


ll. Spotlighting Needs in World Communication revealed striking facts con- 
cerning the relative accessibility to newspapers, radios, etc. Between 1947 and 
1952 UNESCO surveys have covered the structure, equipment and operation 
of mass communications media in 173 countries and territories. 
lll. Assisting the Spread of International Understanding through conference 
between educators, T-V and film producers and various countries. 
IV. Removing Man-made Barriers to Ideas and Information has been achieved 
by 

(1) sponsorship of international agreements to remove obstacles; 

(2) by co-operation with other international organizations; 

(3) by publication of studies focusing public attention on the issues. 


V. Paths of Knowledge for All Kinds of People was UNESCO's concern from 
its earliest days. It encouraged the growth of libraries in cities and villages 
and of mobile libraries, whether transported by bus or boat, in isolated regions. 
It organized seminars and published manuals to help governments, local 
authorities and educators to create new libraries or to improve existing ones 
so that they might serve as cultural centers at a broad level. 

Similar assistance obviously had to be offered museums as one of the most 
effective instruments for the spread of knowledge. The true role of a museum, 
however, is to serve the public and to contribute to its education in the largest 
sense of the word. By establishing international co-ordination for museums, 
UNESCO helped them modernize. With the International Council of Museums, 
it has carried out campaigns to bring the people into museums, so that the 
people and not merely a handful of specialist-—might have access to the 
treasures of art, history, folklore, science and technology. 

UNESCO organized travelling exhibitions of colour reproductions of 
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ancient and modern painting and sent them on an odyssey to villages and cities, 
town halls and universities in more than 60 countries. Other exhibitions took 
the road to reveal to millions who had never set foot inside a museum, the 
drawings of Leonardo da Vinci, Japanese prints, Chinese art and Persian 
miniature. 

The gates barring universal access to the wealth of literature, drama, 
music and science had to be unlocked. Despite startling technical progress, 
we live in an era where the world’s great civilizations still dwell in mutual 
ignorance of their achievements. 

Masterpieces of literature which form a perfect expression of the tradi- 
tions and spirit of a people often remain unknown on the other side of national 
boundaries. Certain books, rated as the master works of a particular civiliza- 
tion, had been awaiting for centuries the translators who could make them known 
to the rest of the world. This meant an immense undertaking and UNESCO 
made its contribution by publishing a collection of representative works— 
works which private publishers had hesitated to translate owing to language 
difficulties or limited sales possibilities. 


In March 1956, seven years after this work was begun, UNESCO had 
published translations in either English, Arabic, Spanish, French or Persian of 
works from 25 sources: Arabic, Argentine, Bengali, Bolivian, Brazilian, Chinese, 
Colombian, Cuban, Dominican, English, French, German, Greek, Hindi, Italian, 
Japanese, Marathi, Mexican, Punjabi, Persian, Sanscrit, Siamese, Spanish, Tamil 


and Uruguayan. 


As far as the theatre was concerned, the main problem was to set up 
channels of co-operation and exchange from one country to another. This 
liaison task was given to the International Theatre Institute founded in 1948 
and, since then, national centres have made their appearance on all continents. 
Information and research were also among the Institute's tasks. For the past 
seven years, a bilingual quarterly, “World Theatre,” has reflected a faithful 
picture of theatrical activity. 


A similar institution ,the International Music Council, was created ‘2 1949 
with the object of making known contemporary music and folk music, of 
assisting the publication of works of musicology and of encouraging, among 
both adults and young people, the appreciation and the playing of music. 
Recordings of traditional popular music have been made in 35 countries. 


Not by bread alone does man live. Man needs beauty found in line and 
form and style in music and poetry. And it is the appreciation of the creative 
work of others, revealing to him the best that in in his fellow men, that 
UNESCO has promoted in literature, drama, music and art. 

VI. Charter against Injustice is the purport of the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights. All of UNESCO’s activities contribute directly or indirectly to 
the realization of human rights. Through technical assistance and fundamental 
education in the less developed countries, it has worked to improve economic 
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opportunities and raise standards of living. It has helped to extend free and 
compulsory primary education, so that more and more children might enjoy 
the right to education, and to improve teaching methods and materials. It has 
aided in the development of education for international understanding through 
seminars, publications and experimental programmes in schools. It has helped 
to promote artistic and cultural activities and the advancement of science, and 
to bring their benefits within the reach of more and more people. 


For UNESCO, The Universsal Declaration of Human Rights is not only 
a definition of standards, but a programme of action as well, and every task 
it undertakes is aimed at making a living reality of the principles of the 
Declaration. 


VII. Building the peace is mankind's direct responsibility. It is mankind that 
counts in the long run. Man is always the final goal of research. If this world 
is making progress, then it is thanks to the union of science and of a humanism 
open to all traditions and to all spiritual forces. In this respect, the work now 
being undertaken on the publication of a scientific and cultural history of man- 
kind will serve a useful purpose by shedding light on the unanimity of hopes 
and the diversity of efforts which, over the centuries, have built the heritage 
we call civilization. 


Realistic exchanges between the cultures, of East and West, education 
stripped of political prejudices and more receptive to the contributions of 
literature, the arts and religion without any arbitrary exclusions: these are the 
goals sought by the teachers, the writers and the philosophers who have been 
called together on many occasions by UNESCO to compare curricula and 
teaching methods. A host of contacts has been established, books have been 
published, and practical results have been achieved in such fields as textbook 
revision in some lands. 


In carrying out a great part of its work in this field and in all fields growing 
out of a broadened and rejuvenated humanism, UNESCO has received the 
assistance of many associations which it grouped together in 1949 in the Inter- 
national Council for Philosophy and Humanistic Studies. The activities carried 
out with the support of this council run from archaeology to the history of 
religion, from Hellenism to ethnography or from Orientalism to medieval 
philosophy. 

Throughout the entire world—and not merely in the 77 countries making 
up UNESCO in 1956—men have embarked on intellectual collaboration from 
which all sources of civilization must benefit. Over the past ten years, many 
barriers, once believed immovable, have fallen and many prejudices have disap- 
peared. Every time a breach has been opened in the walls of ignorance, routine 
and fear, it is because men have chosen knowledge rather than resign themselves 
to a twilight existence. 


This is the exploration of all the landmarks in the last decade of the 
cultural life of nations. Free, compulsory education has been given to mil- 
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lions of children whose fathers never had the right to schools. Through 
books, films and the radio, a huge mass of knowledge has reached an ever 
growing audience. Cities and nations have awakened to their historical and 
artistic treasures—and to the human value of such treasures in general. in 
every case, there have been leaders and pioneers—and it is they who make up 
UNESCO. 

It would be wise to watch in the future the work of UNESCO fellowship 
holders. At present, they number more than a thousand, and, to many of 
them, their countries have entrusted special responsibilities upon their return 
from study abroad. Whether educators, scientists, sociologists, writers or 
artists, they have been able to perfect their methods and techniques. More 
important, they have acquired experience in international co-operation. If they 
teach what they have learned from this experience, the results of their ap- 
prenticeship will be incalculable: in Europe, more than 3,000 workers repre- 
senting almost every trade have already been able to visit their counterparts 
in other countries. Students, too, are travelling in greater and greater num- 
bers: an annual directory published by UNESCO lists more than 50,000 fel- 
lowships for foreign students throughout the world.* 

Here, too, youth organizations have played a major role of which the 
international work camp movement is only one example. For the past decade, 
their organizations have learned to know each other, to profit mutually from 
their experiences and to settle their differences. Youth has found, especially 
in fundamental education work, a chance to use its generosity and its love 
of action. 

These associations also help to constitute UNESCO, a UNESCO rein- 
forced by 400 international nongovernmental organizations. Thanks to them 
and thanks to the UNESCO National Commission of Member States it is 
now possible to co-ordinate the efforts of all men who seek to work for the 
progress of reason and justice. In this way an immense intellectual network 
is being built, a network resembling a nervous system whose sensitive tips 
reach out to unite scientists in laboratories, workers in fields and factories, and 
students in schools and universities. 

It is in this way that modern men can work “in the service of peace.” 
Not by preaching peace . . . but by building it. 





*Vol. VII, 1956-57 of “Study Abroad’ has recently been published. Price $2.00; 
10/6; 500 frs. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


The Barber and the Historian; The Correspondence of George A. Myers and 
James Ford Rhodes, 1910-1923. John Garraty, Editor. Columbus, Ohio: 
The Ohio Historical Society, 1956. 


John A. Garraty of Michigan State University, as editor of the above collec- 
tion of letters, has presented an historical find which future political biographers 
of Hanna, Hays, McKinley and other Ohio State contemporary figures must read 
and use as a source. The background of this revelation, involving Professors 
John Hope Franklin, James H. Rodabaugh and John A. Garraty, is typical of 
the co-operation and desire to bring successfully to the public the true facts of 
past controversial eras. The letters were first presented in 1955 in serial form 
in the editions of The Ohio Historical Quarterly. 

Specifically, the book has a preface, an introduction which is mainly bio- 
graphical giving very important sketches of George A. Myers and James Ford 
Rhodes, and the correspondence which is divided into two sections. The first 
section, ‘“The Democratic Ascendancy and the War in Europe,” is composed of 
approximately forty-five letters in sixty-one pages of the book. The second 
section, ‘“The War, the Peace, Prohibition, and Return to Normalcy,” has fifty- 
seven letters and consumes the remainder of the book to page 151. Seventeen 
letters referred to in the first section are missing and an additional five are miss- 
ing in the second section. The editor and the Massachusetts Historical Society 
would be delighted to obtain all or any of these. The only obvious error can 
be seen in the footnote on page 61 which refers to correspondence of Decem- 
ber 22, 1922. No such letter is printed. The letter of May 22, 1922 appears 
to be the correct reference. 

James Rhodes, the historian, was a Clevelander and brother-in-law of 
Marcus Hanna, the famous National G.O.P. chairman and president maker. 
The heretofore unknown George Myers was Hanna's Negro Republican leader 
in Ohio. The barber and the historian became friends and respected the polit- 
ical views of each other on Cleveland, Ohio, the Buckeye State and the nation. 
After amassing a fortune in industry with the Hannas and other relatives, 
Rhodes settled in the East. In time he became dependent upon Myers and 
sought Cleveland news from the barber, a former delegate to four Republican 
national conventions, who was credited with illegally obtaining the one vote 
necessary to send Mark Hanna to the United States Senate in 1897. 
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George Myers, contrary to the wishes of his father, a labor organizer who 
wanted him to study medicine at Cornell, settled in Cleveland in 1879. By 
1888, through the aid of Liberty E. Holden, Tom L. Johnson and others, the 
barber began operation of the new Hollenden’s barbershop. Myers’ shop, a 
very progressive establishment, was visited by “a long list of famous men,” 
many of whom were prominent and important officeholders. Highly esteemed 
by members of his own race, he went into politics, an action which was charac- 
teristic of a number of barbers in northern cities. The correspondence reveals 
that Myers was conservative in most matters with the exception of affairs that 
involved the decent, ordinary rights denied to the Negro. Indirectly, he 
influenced the government's decision to operate the Officers’ Camp of Instruc- 
tion at Des Moines, Iowa, for Negroes. He was instrumental in bringing 
J. R. Lynch’s views on home rule and Reconstruction to the attention of Rhodes 
for corrections in his History of the United States. Myers acted similarly with 
some of the revisionist views of William E. B. DuBois and others. 


Myers was in strong agreement with Rhodes for invoking the provisions 
of the second section of the Fourteenth Amendment. He certainly would be 
disappointed at the progress of race relations in the area of political and civil 
rights. Surely he would have gone along with the Pittsburgh Courier which 
put this penalty provision in question form on three different occasions to the 
recent prospective presidential candidates in the Democratic and Republican 
parties. Modern Americans would do well to read pages xix-xxiii of the Intro- 
duction. On the so-called race question, Myers tersely stated, “Give him a 
white man’s chance and the problem is solved.’ Following approximately 
fifty years of barbering, he retired financially secure but with a chronic cardiac 
condition that brought on a fatal heart attack prior to taking a proposed trip 
to Hot Springs. 

Rhodes, for whom he had done “leg work” and with whom he corre- 
sponded during the greater part of their long friendship, often admonished 
Myers to be wary of the staid and dry philosophy of high finance as well as the 
extremes of proletariat dictatorship. Rhodes was an advocate of the graduate 
income tax, the election of senators by the public and held the belief that war 
brought men closer together than the progress of peace. The dispatch of dis- 
carded neckwear to Myers by Rhodes may be regarded by the sensitive as either 
a “hand me down action” to keep the Negro in his place or a means of satisfy- 
ing the giver’s ego. Probably it was a technique of stringing Myers along to 
keep a “tie in” on a news source with his home town. It should also be 
observed that Myers avoided insertions of choicy morsels of gossip, indicating 
an unusual characteristic in his trade. 


Among other things, this publication is significant for the following rea- 
sons: (1) it will serve as a source for most future important political biographies 
in Ohio from McKinley to Harding; (2) it makes an additional contribution 
on the treatment of the American Negro during the varied life of Reconstruc- 
tion and of the several decades following it; (3) for this area, it presents some 
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enlightenment on the issues of World War I, the League of Nations and Pro- 
hibition; (4) it is a worthwhile discovery of a source which shows the treat- 
ment of race relationships, political methods, parties and personalities of the 
late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. 

Students of local and national history have been presented by Professor 
Garraty with an unusual discovery and excellent editorship which serves as a 
challenge to search and do likewise. 


Central State College —Paul McStallworth. 


Five Hundred Over Sixty: a Community Survey of Aging. Bernard Kutner 
and Others. New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1956. 


This is a book to be considered by five million under sixty. The young, 
as never before in history, are more sure of reaching in the future a period 
of leisure and contentment called ‘growing old,” now often marked by sick- 
ness and poverty. These ills, through medical science and education for living, 
are to be modified or abolished. No longer are we to drift into old age willy- 
nilly, but to prepare for it and to anticipate it, as we prepare for college or 
marriage or any other of life’s epochs. 

This prophecy is not formulated by this survey nor does the conclusion 
even suggest a comprehensive program of planning for the aged. Made in 
the interests of professional agencies and individuals, the survey has tried to 
answer three questions: (1) Are present services, both public and private, 
meeting all of the needs [of old people] for which they were intended? (2) 
Are there new problems? Are they being recognized and dealt with? (3) 
[The expected answer being “yes’] Can we cope with emergent problems 
through existing agencies or must new ones be developed? After eighty-seven 
tables and three hundred pages of classified data, the premise is laid for a 
new evaluation of the last third of life. 

The careful and highly detailed questionnaires used by the field workers 
are printed in the appendix. The deductions as tabulated often merely restate 
well-known facts, until one asks ‘‘why all this pother’’? But mathematicians 
have felt obliged to prove that two and two make four. Surely sociologists also 
are entitled to their scientific techniques. 


First, the five hundred men and women surveyed gave their consent. They 
were a cross-section, from rich to poor, from well to ailing, of people of 
various national origins living between 34th and 89th streets on the east side 
of New York City. In Table 1 we discover that there were three times as 
many widows as widowers among them. (The greater longevity of women is 
now well known.) Succeeding tables show that the lack of employment among 
old people is a serious handicap, and that low morale is associated with low 
socio-economic status. Low morale is also characteristic of single persons who 


often live alone. 
A study of morals is a major concern of this book. The adjustment of 
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old people to their changing environment is studied according to age, and sex, 
socio-economic status, and health. These facts are retabulated according to single, 
married and widowed persons. Morale is studied in relation to employment, 
income, mental attitudes, activities, recreation, and social or isolated living. 
Other tables contain data on subdivisions of these questions. 

A chapter is devoted to health in old age, with a discussion of community 
health resources and the attitude of old people toward the use of community 
facilities. Here again the data is tabulated. Fortunately, the tables throughout 
the book are followed by interpretative exposition. 


Clearly, this is a book by social workers for their use as a textbook. Their 
planning includes only community services, not the reeducation of youth for 
old age. They want community services to reach the whole man, not just one 
phase of his problem and they do advocate helping the older person to cope 
with his problems himself. 

One of the most valuable features of this volume is the comprehensive 
bibliography—a full twenty-five pages. Most of the books and articles listed 
have been written in the last two or three years. Here one finds the printed 
titles of the planners with a vision: ‘‘New Goals for Old Age,” ‘The Best 
Years of Your Life,” ‘Age is Opportunity,” etc. 

For those who laboriously spelled out the premise, who grubbed out the 
hard facts about old age as it now exists, let us acknowledge our obligation. 
Dr. Bernard Kutner of Yeshiva University was the chief author, the others 
being David Fanshel of the Family and Children’s Service, Pattsburg, Alice 
M. Togo and Thomas C. Langner of Cornell University Medical College. Nor 
should we forget the unnamed workers who plodded from door to door and 
encounted their human question marks at first hand. 


Wilberforce, Ohio Florence L. C. Kitchelt. 


The Foreman on the Assembly Line. Charles R. Walker and Others. 
Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1956. 


The authors have brought the living atmosphere of the assembly plant 
into this book. The parts played by the production workers, material hand- 
lers, schedulers, inspectors, and others are cast by the engineers to prede- 
termined engineering efficiency. The foreman’s roll cannot be predetermined 
because the many variables of human behavior and the many problems which 
occur because of the failure of a highly rationalized work process to operate 
perfectly. 

The authors give a dynamic presentation of the problems of the super- 
visors by observing the problems as they affect the worker, the supervisor, 
staff members, and management on the assembly line. The feelings of the 
supervisors are expressed in order to give reality to the book. 


Highlights of the book might be expressed in the following statements: 
“The quality of the relationship between a foreman and his group of 
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operators in a large measure determines the success or failure of the whole 
process of production.” 


“You used to drive them to work, now you talk them to work.” 
“Ability to take pressure from above, but not pass it on.” 


“The conclusion was widely expressed that pressure from superiors, 
after a certain point, creates needless friction and defeats its own purpose.” 
“A foreman’s job all depends on absenteeism.” 


‘, . . quality performance is a matter of attitudes, of both the individual 
workers and the group as a whole.” 


‘He used instruction rather than reprimand as his method of correcting 
errors, whenever that was possible.” 


“As a foreman it’s my job to make it so the men want to do the job right. 
You don’t push them. You help them.” 


‘, . . the successful foreman also transmits the needs, complaints, and 
attitudes of his men to management and defends and interprets the workers 
viewpoints . . . . The danger is that a foreman will fail to appreciate the 
quality of his role, that he will lean too far in one direction or the other.” 
‘The emphasis of this book is that the fuller development of the character 
and personalities of men and women while at work, whether men or 
management, is called for and is possible without forfeiting the advances 
and advantages of modern technology.” 


Future supervisors, supervisors and management will find many answers 
to their problems by reading this book. 


Wilmington College Menzo H. Stark 


The Practice of Unionism: An Inside Picture of Labor Unions Today. Jack 
Barbash. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1956. 


Jack Barbash is a tough-minded idealist who firmly believes that unions 
have the function to defend and advance the interests of workers. This loyalty 
and faith in the role of unions does not prevent him from seeing their seamy 
and pathological aspects. The two chapters dealing with Communists and 
racketeers in unions are frank and informative and are probably the best 
in the book. The author recognizes that a Communist-dominated or a 
racketeering union is really not a bona fide labor organization since it is not 
serving the purpose of advancing the interests of workers. But Mr. Barbash is 
too honest a writer to accept this ‘‘semantic device to aviod the unpleasant reality 
that a small but significant number of unions have, in fact, been subverted to 
racketeering or Communist ends.” This rugged integrity is all the more com- 
mendable since the author is one of the “intellectuals in labor unions’ and has 
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every interest to present the optimistic and glowing side of organized labor. 
Much is written these days about the need for maturity in labor leadership. The 
honest way in which Mr. Barbash handles his subject and the frank exposition 
of all aspects of organized labor activity is, in the opinion of this reviewer, some 
indication that trade unions have come of age. 

Seamy and pathological characteristics are not absent from any established 
institution, but it is rare to have any of its votaries publicly acknowledge these 
defects. In the area of investment, speculation and gambling, for example, 
we have a mixture of economic necessity and evil. ‘The New York Stock 
Exchange,” as the late Professor Taussig so tersely put it, “is at once the great- 
est institution in the world for facilitating investment and the greatest of gam- 
bling hells.” The opportunity for gambling of an organized commodity or 
stock exchange is recognized by every student of investment and speculation; 
however, a staff employee of an organized exchange is unlikely to admit, much 
less to publish, the details of the gambling aspect of organized buying and sell- 
ing on our stock and commodity exchanges. 

Staff employees of labor organizations are notoriously insecure. Labor 
unions which have been fighting to promote job security for their members 
and for the working people in general are slow in granting job security to the 
men and women who work in their own offices. Whatever effect this job 
insecurity may have in limiting the willingness of ‘‘porkchoppers’’ to stick their 
necks out in the interest of truth and integrity, it has certainly not intimidated 
Mr. Barbash nor compromised his honest and candid analysis of the practice 
of unionism. 

The subtitle of the book, “An Inside Picture of Labor Unions Today,” 
might lead a reader to think that he is to be treated to a Drew Pearson kind 
of peephole information which would ordinarily be unavailable to the outside 
investigator. The book contains a mine of information, but it is information 
generally known to any person who is reasonably well informed on the subject 
of organized labor in the United States. The Practice of Unionism is not set 
up nor organized as a textbook in labor relations. It could, however, well 
serve as an introductory textbook and, in the reviewer's opinion, students would 
be better served with this book than with many of the texts now used in colleges 
and universities. 

The author has a number of well selected quotations that add authority 
and variety to his own exposition. It is clear that he is well informed and has 
undertaken a great deal of research in assembling data for this book. Never- 
theless The Practice of Unionism would have been a more challenging and 
stimulating book if the writing had been more concise. Manuscripts on a 
topical subject such as labor relations where relevant facts have a way of chang- 
ing over night cannot be allowed to season or they will be out of date before 
they come off the press. Mr. Barbash was well advised to get the book off to 
the publishers before the data and the interpretation he presents are out of date. 

The book was finished after the merger of the AFL and CIO and he is 
quite justified in doing so. The merger has been completed on the top level 
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of the peak federation, but most of the state federations and city centrals in our 
industrial areas continue to operate as separate organizations. In writing about 
the practice of unionism it should be emphasized that the author is concerned 
only peripherally with the work of the peak federation. Defending and 
extending the job security of the individual union member is still the main 
business of the international union and its affiliated local. The strategy and 
tactics of unions in achieving this job security is the chief concern of the book. 

Identification of a union as AFL or CIO does much to give a clue as to 
its origin, membership and leadership as well as its ideological orientation. The 
top hierarchy of the AFL and CIO clearly saw that what unites unions is more 
important than what divides them and this wisdom led to the merger some- 
thing over a year ago. Nevertheless all unions cannot be lumped into a single 
historical and functional pattern and readers are entitled to know what the 
differences are. Identification as to original peak federation affiliation helps 
in recognizing these differences. 


Antioch College Valdemar Carlson 


Robert Russa Moton of Hampton and Tuskegee. William Hardin Hughes and 
Frederick D. Patterson, Editors. Chapel Hill: University of North 
Carolina Press, 1956. 


This compilation of articles on the life of Robert Russa Moton presents 
the philosophy, courage, bravery and many little known facts of this great 
statesman. Each chapter unfolds such points of interest as to make this book 
a fine contribution. 

The first chapter which gives a vivid account of his birth, parentage and 
struggles for an education reveals the many hardships endured which bring out 
the strong points of his character. Although much of the material has 
appeared previously in Dr. Moton’s autobiography, Finding A Way Out, this 
valuable information sets the stage for the chapters which follow. 


Dr. Moton’s unusual ability to profit by grasping every opportunity for 
education 1s set forth in the chapter ‘Doing and Learning,” which is an account 
of his early days at Hampton Institute. It brings to light his gift for making 
friends. William Anthony Aery, in the chapter ““At Hampton and Afield,” 
sheds light on Dr. Moton’s career as Commandant of Cadets, of his skill in 
leadership and administration, and as creative thinker as he advanced the pro- 
gtam in this field. 

Walter R. Brown’s chapter, “The Major,” relates intimate sketches of 
Major Moton which reflect his power of team work. G. Lake Imes, in a 
magnificent, intelligent and powerful chapter, “To Tuskegee,” highlights the 
book with Major Moton’s response to the call to the presidency of Tuskegee 
Institute at the death of Booker T. Washington, November 14, 1915. The 
calmness which was a great art of Major Moton is shown in this chapter as 
well as his ingenuity in dealing with race relations and his weaving together 
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the unfinished patterns of the great work of Booker T. Washington. To follow 
so great a man as Washington, Dr. Imes points out, took strength to continue 
the common touch with world friends of Tuskegee, and to brave the violent 
protest of the staffing of the U. S. Veterans Administration Hospital in 1923. 
It let the world know that such calmness, bravery and strength of character as 
Dr. Moton possessed belonged only to a great statesman. 

Alvin J. Neely’s chapter, “The First Six Years,” mirrors facts in human 
relations during the early period at Tuskegee as only one as near to Dr. Moton 
as Capt. Neeley could tell. The frankness with which the late Albion Holsey 
has told of Dr. Moton’s courage during World War I offers much information 
and the reader feels this chapter well titled, ““A Man of Courage,” in its 
revelation of facts on Negro soldiers. 

Interracial understanding and its promotion by Dr. Moton are vividly 
related in the chapter by Jessie Daniel Ames, “The New Negro.” Joseph L. 
Whiting under the title, ‘A Pragmatic Educator,” has further emphasized Dr. 
Moton’s effectiveness of leadership through his administration and lectures. 

Spright Dowell in ‘Co-operative Action” cites facts on the skill with which 
Dr. Moton obtained co-operation for Tuskegee from world educators. Claude 
A. Barnett in his chapter, “A Southern Statesman’’, measures the scope of Dr. 
Moton’s ability in bringing world interest to Tuskegee Institute and of his 
achievements and influence with presidents and other people. Charlotte Haw- 
kins Brown contributes a full length picture of Mrs. Jennie B. Moton, wife of 
Dr. Moton, and presents her noble career as wife, mother, humanitarian and 
educator. 

The closing chapter, ‘Administrator and Man,” by Frederick D. Patterson 
crowns the book. The reader realizes that one who took over the reins of 
Tuskegee Institute when Dr. Moton felt tired and ill should know well the 
story, having ‘“‘walked in his shadow.” After the death of Dr. Moton, Dr. 
Patterson continued as President of Tuskegee Institute. The tenderness and 
modesty with which this chapter is presented makes the reader feel that Dr. 
Moton gave to the world the “last full measure” and that his experiences at 
Hampton and Tuskegee serve as an inspiration to all. 

The editors, William Hardin Hughes and Frederick D. Patterson, have 
presented to the reading world a rich gem. 


Veterans Administration Hospital Sadie P. Delaney 
Tuskegee, Alabama 


ANNOTATIONS OF BOOKS 
CURRENT HISTORY 


The Ideas of Arab Nationalism. WHazem Zaki Nuseibeh. Ithaca: Cornell 
University Press, 1956. Pp. 240. $4.00. 


The author explains that roughly seventy million people of the Middle 
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East and North Africa regard themselves as Arabs, ‘‘and in their striving to 
reconstruct the foundations of their life after centuries of disastrous lethargy 
they are embracing Arab nationalism as the standard-bearer of their hopes and 
analyzes the people’s philosophy, ideas, and attitudes. 

Against the historical and cultural background, the author discusses ‘‘con- 
temporary Arab thought on politics and social change. He distinguishes 
between three groups: those who resist all change, those who are interested 
only in limited aspects of Western culture, and those who favor complete 
Westernization.” 

—Publisher 


Middle East Proposals. Dwight D. Eisenhower. Washington: Department 
of State, 1957. Pp. 28. $.15 (For sale by the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C.) 


The message which President Eisenhower delivered to the Congress on 
January 5, 1957 and a statement by Secretary of State Dulles before the House 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, January 7, 1957, in which he makes a plea for 
the adoption of the “Eisenhower Doctrine” with reference to the Middle East. 


The Pakistani Way of Life. Ishtiaq Husain Qureshi. New York: Frederick 
A. Praeger, Incorporated, 1956. Pp. 81. $4.00. (The Way of Life Series) 


“The recent conflict that separated Pakistan from India is touched upon 
but briefly in a small book which concentrates on the Pakistan of today and 
tomorrow. The nation’s political, religious, and educational institutions, its 
Muslim heritage, and its desire for peaceful relations with the rest of the world 
are treated with comprehension by a former minister of education in Pakistan. 
Bibliography.” 

—Book List 53:196, 
December 15, 1956. 


The People of Puerto Rico. Julian H. Steward, Editor. Urbana: University 
of Illinois Press, 1956. Pp. 570. $10.00. 


“The contemporary culture of the people of Puerto Rico is here analyzed 
and described in terms of historical change. For their study of the environ- 
ment and behavior patterns of regional subscultures, the authors selected four 
communities, each of which illustrates one of the typical lifeways of the island: 
a community of small farmers of mixed crops and tobacco; a community of 
coffee-growers; a community of corporate-owned sugar plantations; and as con- 
trast to this, a government-owned, profit-sharing sugar plantation. . . . 


“The authors use their information to present a theoretical base for the 
evolution of new national culture out of the interaction of crop, institutional, 
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and regional factors. The report concludes with a set of tentative, but explicit, 
hypotheses or formulations of cultural regularities that Puerto Ricans seem to 
share with peoples of other parts of the world.” 

—Publisher 


PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION 


Dynamics of Faith. Paul Tillich. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1956. 
Pp. 146. $2.75. 


“The author, University Professor at Harvard, calls for a renewal of faith, 
examines the meaning, validity and symbols of faith, and gives examples of 
some of its distorted interpretations.” 

Publishers’ Weekly 
171:128, January 21, 1957. 


How to Work with Church Groups. Mary Alice Douty. Nashville: Abingdon 
Press, 1957. Pp. 176. $2.50. 


A practical book, written in simple language, containing illustrations based 
on situations from the author's experience as an educational worker. “A study 
in group dynamics concentrating on such topics as: What is a group? Groups 
at work; The art of discussion; Toward more effective groups. Special featurcs 
include a ‘measuring stick’ for evaluating groups in action, a leader's guide for 
getting acquainted with the group, and charts for checking participation of 
group members and for evaluating the total recreational program of the 
church.” Contains a bibliography. 

—Publisher 


The Living of These Days; an Autobiography. WHarry Emerson Fosdick. 
New York: Harper and Brothers, 1956. Pp. 324. $4.00. 


“The genial author of numerous books on religion and morality, for many 
years the minister of New York’s Riverside Church, shares the happy memories 
of a rural boyhood in the 1880's, his experiences at college and divinity school, 
his early pastoral struggles, his brush with the fundamentalist controversy, and 
the evolution of his electic liberal theology. Among the most illuminating of 
Dr. Fosdick’s remarks are his views on the role of the urban church and his 
conviction that preaching should be a creative and co-operative enterprise.” 

—Booklist 53:197, December 
1, 1956. 


The Greater United Nations. Bertram Pickard. New York: The Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace, 1956. Pp. 86. $.50. 


Bertram Pickard, a British Quaker, tells in this essay the story of the 
“NGOs”’—the international nongovernmental organizations. Their motiva- 
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tions, needs, significance and scope of activities are discussed. There is a com- 
parison between such organizations in the League of Nations days with those of 
the present. Attention is given to the relationship of intergovernmental and 
nongovernmental organizations under the League and the United Nations. The 
concluding chapter describes the place and potentialities of these organizations 
in the world today. 


SOCIAL WELFARE 


AFL-CIO: Labor United. Arthur J. Goldberg. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, 1956. Pp. 319. $5.00. 


“Former general counsel for CIO, now special counsel for AFL-CIO, 
outlines the labor amalgam’s programs and objectives, traces the history of 
organized labor in America from its origins in the 1820's, and provides side 
lights on prominent labor leaders. The reasons for the much publicized split 
in 1938 are discussed, and the policies of the federation on such issues as mon- 
opoly, communism, and discrimination are affirmed. Appendices contain the 
official constitution, agreements, and reports.” 

—Booklist 53:191, 
December 15, 1956. 


Ageing in Industry. F. Le Gros Clark and Agnes C. Dunne. New York: 
Philosophical Library, Incorporated, 1956. Pp. 146. $7.50. 


Because we are an ageing population it may be necessary soon to adjust 
work processes to the physical and mental capacities of older men. The purpose 
of this study is to determine, so far as the authors can, “what numbers of work- 
ers are physically able to continue in their various occupations beyond their mid 
sixties."’ Limited to male workers in thirty-two occupations in Great Britain, 
the greater part of the report consists of a detailed survey of these occupations— 
‘‘a factual study of a number of modern industries from the viewpoint of their 
older employees.” (Summary of Contents) 


A Belief in People. Margaret E. Rich. New York: Family Service Associa- 
tion of America, 1956. Pp. 190. $3.50. 

A first comprehensive account of how family social work developed. It 
traces the origins and growth of this work in the United States and ‘‘discusses 
public and private relief, the emergence of a profession, and the formation of 
a national association and its program during the depression, the war years, and 


the postwar period.” 
—Publisher 


The Biological Basis of Human Freedom. Theodosuis Grigorievich Dobzhan- 
sky. New York: Columbia University Press, 1956. Pp. 139. $2.95. 


‘Motivated by a desire to inform the layman that modern science provides 
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new insights into the nature of man and his universe as well as automatic gad- 
gets and atomic weapons, a professor of zoology at Columbia University 
presents some conclusions on such dilemmas as man and nature, heredity and 
culture, ethics and evolution, and the individual and society.” 
—Booklist 53:192, 
December 15, 19546 


Community Organization: Action and Inaction. Floyd Hunter and Others. 
Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1956. Pp. 268. $5.00. 


“Salem, Massachusetts, was the urban area chosen by the University of 
North Carolina's Institute for Research in Social Science for a pilot self-study 
project in community health. Included in the report is background material 
on population, politics, history, and socio-economic, religious, ethnic and fra- 
ternal groups, with emphasis on the power and prestige factors which influence 
the making of decisions. . . . Significant reading for laymen, social scientists, 
students, community leaders, and health educators.” 

—Booklist 53: 191, 
December 15, 1956 


Current Anthropology. William L. Thomas, Jr., Editor. Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1956. Pp. 377. $5.00. 


“Nineteen distinguished contributors from biology, botany, archeology, 
sociology, and physical and cultural anthropology have collaborated under the 
sponsorship of the Wenner-Gren Foundation for Anthropological Research, 
Inc., to produce this volume, originally printed as the first three parts of an 
earlier publication issued by the foundation in a limited edition in 1955, Year- 
book of Anthropology... . 

“An introductory guest editorial by Julian Huxley, ‘Evolution, Cultural 


and Biological.’ . . . constitutes Part I. . . . The second part, ‘Man’s Past: En- 
vironments, Relics, and Ancestors’ is focused on the latest developments in 
physical anthropology and archeology. . . . For students of current theory and 


method in social and cultural anthropology the third part of the book, ‘Other 
Considerations of Theory,’ will be of greatest interest... .” 
—Allan R. Holmberg. 
The American Journal of 
Sociology 62:443-444, 
January, 1957 


Dictionary of Anthropology. Charles Winick. New York: Philosophical 
Library, 1956. Pp. 579. $10.00. 


According to the publisher “this is the only collection in any language of 
the specialized vocabularies of all the fields of anthropology. It includes approx- 
imately 10,000 entries from archaeology, cultural anthropology, linguistics and 
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physical anthropology. Many terms hitherto used on the basis of tacit con- 
sensus about their meanings and a supposedly shared notion of their connota- 
tions are here defined explicitly for the first time. 

“The terms have been selected from standard source and instructional 
materials. There are authoritative summary statements about the important 
fossil types and sites of early man, as well as biographical identifications of the 
major early contributions to anthropology. Non-English terms which enjoy 
common currency in this polyglot field are included.” 


Individual Freedom and Governmental Restraints. Walter Gellhorn. Baton 
Rouge: Louisiana State University Press, 1956. Pp. 260. $3.75. 


“This provocative volume examines three recent developments that encroach 
on the freedom of the individual: (1) the transfer of judicial responsibilities 
from the traditional courts to untraditional administrative agencies gives those 
agencies power to deal more or less finally with personal interests; (2) federal, 
local, and private censorship, which too often reflects the personal tastes of the 
censors rather than enforces a true qualitative standard, have severely affected 
the individual’s freedom to read; (3) occupational licensing is being carried 
to such an extreme that few careers can be launched without first satisfying 
licensing requirements, many of which are apparently aimed at stifling compe- 
tition.” 

—Publisher 


The Paradoxes of Democracy. Kermit Eby and June Greenlief. New York: 
Association Press, 1956. Pp. 192 $3.50. 


A penetrating study of democracy in the United States which “analyzes 
the contradictory social forces that threaten both democracy and individuality. 
It surveys the status of our traditional democracy, and that of the individual 
citizen subjected to drives to conform, initiated by pressure groups and seg- 
ments of government itself. 

“Minority and majority groups, economic and political forces, industrial 
applications of automation—all the major pressures that threaten the democratic 
process and individuality are scrutinized. The authors ask, who really cares 
about democracy? . . . and suggest principal paths toward preserving it.” 

—Publisher 


Partners With Youth. Dorothy M. Roberts. New York: Association Press, 
1956. Pp. 192. $3.50. 


Twenty-nine case histories reveal how adults and young people can work 
together for civic betterment on the neighborhood, community, state and 
national levels. Mrs. Roberts shows how adult groups, youth serving agencies 
and public schools can adapt these successful experiences in their own areas. 
Some of the themes are traffic safety, vandalism, narcotics, citizenship education, 
employment and social service of the teen-agers. 
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Philanthropic Foundations. F. Emerson Andrews. New York: Russell Sage 
Foundations, 1956. Pp. 459. $5.00. 


“Describes the various types of foundations now in existence, with esti- 
mates of their assets and current expenditures. Discusses legal forms they may 
take, problems of tax exemption, the handling of investments, and the composi- 
tion of boards of trustees. Operating policies are compared, with many specific 
examples, and the processing of grants is traced from original submission 
through screening and evaluation, appropriation, and eventual follow-up. The 
various fields of present foundation activity are individually treated, with an 
attempt to indicate recent changes in the flow of foundation funds. 


—Publisher 


Race and Nationality in American Life. Oscar Handlin. Boston: Little, Brown 
and Company, 1957. Pp. 300. $4.00. 


‘At this juncture in our history, with the dispute raised by the U. S. Su- 
preme Court's decision on racial segregation raging to the point of violence, it 
behooves all involved to re-examine the historical, social, economic and psycho- 
logical roots of this problem; bring it into perspective, and by so doing, make 
it possible to arrive at an intelligent and rational solution. Such a re-examina- 
tion has been successfully made in this volume. . . . He [the author] deals, in 
detail, with the spread of ideas and attitudes and their many-faceted socio- 
economic ramifications such as those which led specifically to the establishment 
of slavery as well as the treatment of minority groups, generally, since colonial 
times. . .. Mr. Handlin tends to be optimistic with respect to the eventual reso- 
lution of racial tensions in this country. . . .” 

—Aaron L. Fessler. 
Library Journal 
82:74, January 1, 1957. 


Research in Industrial Human Relations. W. Ellison Chalmers, Editor. New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1957. Pp. $3.50. 


“This timely volume contains 13 articles of critique and appraisal of 
research in industrial human relations written by a like number of experts in 
the field whose disagreements make it a provocative study. The history of the 
human relations movement is traced, together with an evaluation of some 
recent research; an extensive analysis of the urban-industrial environment 
includes an outstanding article on the ‘problems’ of leisure by David Reisman 
Warner Bloomburg, Jr. Similarities and differences in the organizational 
structure of large-scale industries and trade unions are shown and the role of 
these organizations in human relations as well as interpersonal relations is 
documented.” 

—Joseph Reppen 
Library Journal 81: 
2946, December 15, 1956. 
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Toward a More Democratic Social Order. Wendell Thomas. New York: 
Exposition Press, Incorporated, 1956. Pp. 64 $2.50. 


Wendell Thomas “‘constructs his ideals on the solid ground of man’s rela- 
tionship with his fellow man and the universe. He declares that true democracy 
is a projection of human nature, and that needed social, political and economic 
changes must necessarily grow out of man’s original endowment.” The author 
“analyzes the problem in terms of land, labor and capital, the three factors of 
economic production, to see what wrongs can be righted.” 

“Above all, Wendell Thomas affirms that a broad liberal religion must 
underlie the rapidly changing social order if a firmer foundation of democracy 
is to be established.” In addition to science and religion he writes that a third 
movement of genuine economic development or peaceful trade should be 
opposed to political violence and inherited privilege. ‘In a genuine democracy 
government will be decentralist—that is, it will spring from people living 
together in their local or neighborhood relations.” The book is “a major con- 
tribution to man’s understanding of the complex problems he faces in his 
struggle for a more satisfactory social order that will make possible a peaceful 
world fellowship of nations.” 

—Publisher. 


Women of Forty. M. E. Landau. New York: Philosophical Library, 1956. 
Pp. 49. $2.50. 


The subtitle, The Menopausal Syndzome, indicates the subject of this bffef 
book. In addition to explaining the physiology, symptoms and treatment of 
the menopause, Miss Landau, a mother and gynaecologist, discusses the employ- 
ment of women over forty and how new interests can keep them young in spirit. 
She has suggestions for the single as well as the married woman. 


SIGNIFICANT MAGAZINE ARTICLES 


“Communist China.” Current History 32:1-64, January, 1957. (On the army, 
foreign policy, leadership, economics, agriculture, education, ideology) 


“Education and Freedom.” William E. Stevenson. School and Society 84:211- 
213, December 22, 1956. 


“Educational Desegregation as a Context for Research.” R. M. Williams and 
Others. American Sociological Review 21:577-583, October, 1956. 


“First Principles in Planning Community Services to Deal with Children in 
Trouble.” Alfred J. Kahn. The Social Service Review 30: 415-427, 
December, 1956. 


“How to Listen to People’s Troubles.” Changing Times 10:46, October, 1956 
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“Human Relations Discussions in the Classroom.’ Edith G. Wright. Progres- 
sive Education 33:171-173 November, 1956. 


“Ideological By-products of Suez.” B. L. Masse. America 96:3 October 6, 1956. 
“Import of the AFL-CIO Merger for Management.” Carroll R. Daugherty. 
Monthly Labor Review 79:1427-1429, December, 1956. (Excerpt) 


“India’s Second Five-Year Plan.’’ International Labour Review 74:482-497, 
November, 1956. 


“The International Geophysical Year: a Twentieth Century Achievement in 
International Co-operation.” Wallace W. Atwood, Jr. Department of 
State Bulletin 35:880-886, December 3, 1956. 


“New Light on the Way to Peace.” Collier's 138:118 December 7, 1956. 


“Schweitzer Day by Day.”” Robert G. McGregor. Aftlantic Monthly 198:37- 
40, December, 1956. 


“Science and Religion as Social Controls.’’ Hallen M. Bell. Bulletin of the 
Atomic Scientists 8:32-34, January, 1957. 


“Social Implications of Technological Progress.’’ Charles D. Stewart. Monthly 
Labor Review 79:1415-1418, December, 1956. (Excerpt) 


“Social Integration and Certain Corollaries: an Exploratory Study.’’ Leo Grole. 
American Sociological Review 21:709-716, December, 1956. 


“The South Will Move.” Leslie W. Dunbar. America 96:446-449, January 19, 
1957. (The shape of problems to come in desegregation.) 


“States Rights and Education.” K. Freeman Butts. Teachers College Record 
58:189-197, January, 1957. 


“Teaching Race Questions.’”” Anthony H. Richmond. Phylon 17:239-249, 
Third Quarter, 1956. 


“Tentative State Plans for Federal Aid.” Karl Brown. Library Journal 81:2890- 
2900, December 15, 1957. (Funds to be provided by the Library Services 
Bill) 


“Therapy with Parents of Handicapped Children.” Daphne N. Bennett. 
Exceptional Children 23:154-159, January, 1957. 


“Too Slow or Too Fast? Political Change in African Trust Territories.” Vernon 
McKay. Foreign Affairs 35:295-310, January, 1957. 


“UNESCO in Library Affairs—a Decade.” Vernon W. Clapp. Library 
Journal 81:2631-2638, November 15, 1956. 


“The United Nations Work for Human Rights.” United Nations Review 
3:72-79+ December, 1956. 
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“We Shall Gladly Teach.” Dexter Perkins. American Historical Review 
62:291-309, January, 1957. (On college teaching) 


“What Hope Can Do for Man; a Science Report.” Harold G. Wolff. Saturday 
Review 40:42-45, January 5, 1957. 


BOOKS RECEIVED BUT NOT ANNOTATED 


The Guide for the Perplexed. Moses Maimonides. Unabridged reproduction 
of the second revised edition of 1904. Translated by M. Friedlander. 
New York: Dover Publications, Inc., 1956. Pp. 414. Paper, $1.85. 


Mind and the World Order. Clarence Irving Lewis. Unabridged reproduc- 
tion of the first edition of 1929. New York: Dover Publications, Inc., 
1956. Pp. 446. Paper, $1.95 (Outline of a theory of knowledge) 


Sexuality, Love and Immortality. J. P. Grip. New York: Philosophical Library, 
1956. Pp. 121. $350. 
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The Editor’s Postscript 


BY-PRODUCTS OF HUMAN PASSION 


The effects on human life of radiated materials resulting from 
the explosion of atomic bombs have caused great concern, even to the 
point of consternation among some. Possible annihilation of mankind 
has spread deep fear. Devastation of property is deplored. Disturbance 
of economic areas #@@ forecast. Undesirable weather states are consid- 
ered by some to be a result of such explosion. Nagasaki and Hiro- 
shima are damned spots of nationality inhumanity. And the probable 
damaging of human reproductive cells impels Science to call a halt on 
nuclear testing. The immediate anxiety of the average citizen seems 
to be about the preservation of physical life and the security of property. 
All of this is man’s concern, and rightly claims his attention. 

For those who look beyond the material aspects of man’s progres- 
sive development toward his final goal of harmony and community, 
these resultant dangers of nuclear explosion highlighted above suggest 
an analogy that might have to do with the integral phases of human 
existence where the by-products of intensive and primitive human 
passion and behavior threaten far deeper and more lasting detriment. 

The scientists have given us a word—"fallout’’—for these by- 
products of nuclear fission and behind it an idea which by its connota- 
tion might vivify the fear that, despite Browning's optimism, all is ot 
right with the world. Pursuing the analogy, it appears that deadly 
forces inherent in man himself might be held accountable for the dis- 
integration of both individual and society, and thereby man himself 
might be accused of defeating his own self-realization. 

The aim of the exploding bomb can be fixed and certain; its 
energy can be measured and directed; but the distribution and effect 
of the accompanying radiations cannot be so easily determined. De- 
fining matrix as a place or enveloping element within which something 
originates and develops, we can think of man as the matrix of feeling, 
thought and action. But it is not within the nature of the human 
individual to feel, think and act within himself alone: an impulse to 
sociality impels communication, the power to express by speech or ges- 
ture supports this impulse to community. When restraint, stress or 
passions of anger or hatred, greed or lust for power produce inner 
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turmoil there results a human explosion with as deadly “‘fallout’’ as 
that of the nuclear bomb. For this turmoil grown to group, national 
or international proportions produces moral and ethical results that 
cannot be controlled or determined in effect. 

These natural propensities of feeling, thought and action are 
reservoirs of human energy—power houses out of which might issue 
ideals and aspirations and deeds for humanity's maturation. Ideals 
and aspirations and deeds to achieve the truth and beauty of asso- 
ciational living. Thoughts and feelings and actions that could dispel 
misunderstanding with all of its progeny of hatred and prejudice, 
and introduce instead love with all of its gentle handmaidens. 


A contemplative survey of our contemporary social scene—world, 
national, community group or individual—reveals a sorry picture of 
selfishness, greed, discord and strife resulting in demagoguery in gov- 
ernment and want and fear in millions of people—all that spells man’s 
inhumanity to man. Nation is set against nation, race against race. 
The hierarchy of traditional moral and ethical values has lost its integ- 
rity. Social institutions sway with the prevailing winds of doctrine: 
family life disintegrates, community solidarity crumbles, governmental 
ideologies conflict, and the world of human unity and brotherhood 
seems like a mirage in a desert. 


The apologist argues that our times are no worse than the times 
of history. The social philosopher proclaims that man can grow in 
stature; that his world can realize a stage of progress never known 
before. The religious prophet is assured of the final establishment of 
“the kingdom of God on earth.” The scientist reveals many secrets 
that might be keys to such human development. 

Possibilities, even probabilities, are attractive. But how square 
the world profile with the pronouncements of scientist and seer? 

And herein one might spell out the analogy of the “fallout” of 
nuclear explosion and the direful effects of uncontrolled human passion. 
Advancing beyond the accepted facts of man’s animality, we come to 
grips with his primitive human ideas and emotions and the consequent 
behavior reactions that too often characterize his social relationships. 
With uncontrolled instinctive and primitive urges and motivations 
that sometimes swell to full passion, the individual, the group, the 
nation, may literally ‘“explode.” This bespeaks the primitive, uncon- 
trolled creature who has no recourse to higher reaches of the mind, 
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to say nothing of a spiritual reservoir upon which to draw for cooling 
waters to quench such passion. This may explain in part the devasta- 
tion that besets mankind. 

There are more verities in this world than dreamed of in Horatio’s 
philosophy. Ideas, thoughts, words, actions are realities, as potential 
in their action and reaction as our more accustomed sources of objec- 
tive results. They are forces, evil as well as good. They are activated, 
as it were, by chain reaction, each idea, thought, word, act, self-pro- 
pagating the series to successive action. Out of control, the series 
builds up into an intensity of explosion, which creates by-products as 
pernicious as the “fallout” produced by the detonation of an atomic 
bomb, seriously disrupting man’s personal and group relationships. In 
our moral and spiritual atmosphere, this “fallout” is not lost; for it 
is the emanation of rea/ causative entities—ideas, thoughts, words and 
acts. These effects of man’s uncontrolled passions are widespread 
and contagious, welling to a tide of universal ill will and destruction. 

We, then, are H-bombs—human bombs—with a reseervoir of 
energy that, if not adequately matured, controlled and directed, can 
result in explosions of greed for personal profit and power—a pandora 
box of evil potentialities. 

But, as in our experience with nuclear explosions, are we not too 
much concerned with the effects of these human explosions on the 
material aspects of man’s life and not enough with finding ways and 
means of curbing evil passions, with educating the human will, with 
actualizing moral principles, with developing an ethical code essential 
to the achievement of human brotherhood—of somehow nurturing the 
flowers and fruits of the human spirit? The critical problem is: How 
can the self-seeking passion-ridden individuals of group and nation 
be transformed into Man humane—the matrix of a unified humanity ? 
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